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THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
By Professor Brresrorp 


Paper read before the Glasgow Architectural Association on 13th January 1904 ; before the Manchester Society 
of Architects on 14th January ; before the Bristol Society of Architects on 1st February, and before the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Society of Architects on 11th February. 


before the profession and embodied in a Bill introduced into the House of Commons 

in the Session of 1903. The Bill was dropped, and is not therefore now actually in 
existence, neither was it the first that has shared this fate ; but as the subject of the registra- 
tion of practitioners in architecture cannot be usefully considered apart from the means 
proposed for effecting it, 1 propose to regard the Bill of last Session as indicating the best 
obtainable working programme which the earnest thought of its promoters can offer to the 
profession. 

Though this Bill is repudiated by some supporters of the principle of registration upon 
the ground that it was not promoted by the Institute, it must, I think, be admitted that any 
scheme for closing up the profession of architecture by legal compulsion must proceed 
generally upon some such lines as are therein laid out. The subject must assume, after all, 
a purely practical aspect, and until some other practicable scheme is propounded the most 
useful consideration will be that which is devoted to actual proposals for giving legal effect to 
registration. 


Pvc for the Registration of Architects by statutory enactment have been placed 


SUMMARY OF THE BILL OF 1903. 


The preamble of the Bill thus concisely states the object proposed to be attained: ‘ It is 
expedient that persons requiring professional aid in architecture should be enabled to distin- 
guish qualified from unqualified practitioners,” leaving it to the subsequent provisions to 
indicate that the method of distinguishing between the two classes is by attaching to the word 
“ architect’ a new and legal, rather than its traditional and natural meaning. 

The formation of a paid General Council of Architectural Education and Registration is 
provided for—which I do not stay now to criticise—and the appointment of Registrars, who will 
keep the lists in England, Scotland, and Ireland, receive the fees, which are fixed at £5 for 
registration individually, £3 per person if on a society’s list at the start, an annual fee of £1, 
and apprenticeship fees of £5, £2, and 10s., varying with circumstances. It is the duty of 
the registrars to remove from the list of authorised architects the name of anyone who does 
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not pay these taxes. Further undefined fees may be charged for entering on the register 
initials of distinction, e.g., A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., &e. 

The General Council is to register Fellows and Associates of the Institute and its allied 
societies, and members of the Society of Architects, at the passing of the Bill upon payment 
of fees; and any person who can prove to the Council that he was actually practising 
architecture—of which pair of vital terms no definition is attempted—before 1895; also 
anyone who has been an apprentice, assistant, or practitioner for a period of twelve 
years after the person was fifteen years of age, and presumably including ladies. It is not 
required that the applicant should have confined himself to the professional practice of archi- 
tecture. No question therefore of qualification arises at present, and the promise of the 
preamble does not cover the effect of this provision. 

It may be observed, not as an instance of careless drafting, which it is not, but as illustrating 
the fundamental difficulties of the scheme, that no stipulation for good character is required 
in the initial form of application for registration of home practitioners, but that it is 
expressed that Colonial practitioners should satisfy the Council of their good character before 
being entitled to be entered on the list. 

After the passing of the Act an apprenticeship of three years, or two years’ apprentice- 
ship with five years’ service as assistant, or an assistantship of ten years with a registered 
practitioner, will be enforced, and the age of twenty-one attained before the qualifying exami- 
nation for registration can be applied for. 

The qualifying examination is to be a single one, held by the R.I.B.A., or by some other 
body appointed on the representation of the General Council of Education to the Privy Council 
that the qualifying examination or the examiners are unsatisfactory—inspectors being 
appointed to attend examinations with this purpose in view. 

The standard of examination is defined as “ the possession of the knowledge and skill 
requisite for the efficient practice of architecture,” a phrase not open to criticism other than 
that it would be indefinite legally. 

The General Council are to remove from the list the name of any person convicted of a 
misdemeanour or higher offence, or where shown “ after his registration” to have been guilty 
of any conduct infamous in a professional respect. The scope of this important term is not 
defined in the Bill. 

Generally these provisions cover the process of registration; but before coming to the 
sanctions by which it is to be enforced upon architects, we notice the exceptions to their 
operation. The rights of professional members of the Institution of Civil Engineers and of 
the Surveyors’ Institution are not to be prejudiced for “ work of any kind falling within the 
duties of their calling.’ Further, if producing certificates of competency from the councils of 
their own bodies, they may, as officers of any city, borough, or similar authority, prepare or 
pass plans of buildings: thus embodying the admitted disadvantage under which the pro- 
fession of architecture suffers from at present in the employment of those who are not 
architects, to execute public and municipal work. The inroads of the large furnishing and 
building firms, trading as limited liability companies, upon the professional sphere of archi- 
tects will apparently not be affected by the Bill, and the important and highly probable cases 
of a firm or company, one member only of which has the legal qualification, and of a business 
carried on in the name of a registered practitioner by unregistered persons, do not appear to 
have been contemplated. 

Implied exceptions are all persons who practise architecture without taking or using 
the name or title of architect, either alone or in combination; and it is supposable, therefore, 
that the use of the initials indicating professional membership of an Architects’ Institute or 
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Society, as descriptive of a calling by an unregistered architect, would not be affected by the 
bill. The exact words “ unregistered architect ” as a title of distinction will of course remain 
as a prospective ideal for a free architectural student. The criticism may be offered whether 
the exception of engineers and surveyors who build, and the impossibility of excluding the use 
of terms which might define membership of architectural bodies or of non-registration as a 
distinction, will not result in preventing the attainment of that exclusiveness and of that 
closing of the profession which it is the object of the Bill to effect; and further, whether the 
creation of a registered core in the profession which at the outset and for a generation must 
include and be tainted by all the black sheep and illicit commission-takers who may and 
certainly will claim registration, will not render it pleasanter to remain in the free air of an 
unlimited educational and professional ideal, sop’s moral to the fable of the fox who lost 
his tail not having been yet forgotten. 

The coercive force in the Bill is necessarily provided in the enactment that no one but a 
registered person can recover charges in courts of law for professional services as an archi- 
tect, and by penalties of £20, and £50 on repetition, for the use of any such name or title or 
description as architect registered under the Bill, the fines being inflicted by a court of 
summary jurisdiction. 

These coercive provisions furnish the operative power of the measure, and are necessary 
if the compulsion proposed is to be at all effective. The profession should therefore carefully 
consider their effect, and forecast the operation of the process of registration. 


REGISTRATION INVOLVES TESTING OF QUALIFICATION. 


We now pass from the modus operandi to consider the thesis of the preamble of the Bill 
that registration is to be made of qualification. Qualification which is to be tested by 
examination. Examination which presupposes an education upon which it proceeds. ‘The 
education generally indicated in the Bill is that of a three years’ apprenticeship with a 
registered practitioner, and it might therefore be presumed that the education necessary for 
qualification could be generally acquired in this short time. 

The Bill defines neither the term qualified nor the matter of examination. The whole 
subject of education and examination, with the exception of the attempt to impose a legal 
compulsion upon apprenticeship, is shirked by reference to the new General Council of Archi- 
tectural Education, which apparently delegates the matter to the R.1.B.A. and colleges, 
though education is not part of the work undertaken by the R.J.B.A. And as the Institute has 
found it necessary to abstain carefully from describing its existing examinations as tests of 
qualification for practice, and relates them to candidature for its Associateship only, I wish 
therefore to consider the general question of testing the qualification in architecture by 
examination, as it is on this basis, broadly speaking, that registration is founded. 

It should be a fundamental consideration that examination presupposes a scheme of 
education which, as a whole, does not now exist, and examiners who are qualified to examine 
by the conduct of education, if we really are to admit a proposal which will settle and fix 
qualification by examination, and therefore education by and for examination. 


WHAT IS AN ARCHITECT ? 


What are the qualifications necessary and peculiar to an architect? In other words, 
what is an architect—what is his mystery and profession ? 
It would not be satisfactory, in connection with this controversy, out of any special 
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regard to an ideal view of the architect as the master-builder or craftsman, to avoid the 
terms of expression ordinarily employed ; so I describe an architect as a worker of two-fold 
characteristics. He is first, a man of science qualified by practical experience to prescribe the 
materials and workmanship of a building; and he is, second, an artist qualified by skill in 
invention and arrangement to design beautifully, and to impart to building construction the 
qualities that attract intellectual appreciation and which attain to architectural beauty; and 
the relation and co-operation of these two characteristics is of fundamental importance to our 
definition. 

The first of these qualifications, that which embraces constructive science, is essential to 
the second, as the second, that of ability to design, is to the first, if the architect is at all to 
be differentiated from builders or from engineers who exercise merely scientific construction 
as their calling. 

It is the scientific knowledge and the practice of construction which make the artist an 
architect; without this he is but a draughtsman, perhaps impracticable, at all events not 
charged with the practicability of his designs; and may be a visionary, creating artistic 
dreams in pencil on paper without the power to effect them scientifically in that permanent 
construction which is architecture. Similarly, the power of expressing thought in form by 
utilising dimension, proportion, line, mass, light and shade, and ornament and colour, as 
graphic means for the communication of intellectual ideas, is essential to the scientific 
constructor who would claim inclusion in the term architect. Architectural expression thus 
speaks, without words, thoughts of serviceable or joyous, and it may be in monumental 
work, of lofty and transcendent character, for without this power the architect has no quality 
which differentiates his practice from that which it is necessary to describe as mere building, 
though without invidiousness, as the term builder is highly honourable and descriptive of 
great and noble work. 

I cannot admit, and the world at large to which the professions of “ practitioners” are 
addressed, and by which they will be judged, will not admit, any other meaning to the term 
architect than that it defines one whose profession it is to combine with the practical science 
the intellectual expression of art, however much that world may be in ignorance or error as 
to the quality and character of the art so professed and provided. Further, it is not surely 
necessary to labour the thought to architects, that they exist essentially as servants of art, and 
occupy a position which has always and even now affords a pontificate in esthetics, and which 
cannot be disowned or laid aside without sacrificing the higher and most vital portion of their 
profession. 


ARCHITECTURE A UNITY OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Architecture in its dependence upon science for the expression of its art creates a union 
of practical imaginative ideas; it thus combines two modes of thought often supposed to be 
antagonistic, and procures a harmony between the real and ideal which is of the highest value 
to current thought and life. The expression, in so concrete a manner and matter as ina 
building, of such abstract ideas as those expressed by a dome or in the mystery of lofty 
vaultings involves both a high attainment in scientifie construction and imaginative design. 
From the higher examples the same union of science and art descends through buildings for 
monumental, religious, and civic purposes to those of home and business service, and is the 
poetry which can make the humble things of life sublime. It unites in harmony unrelated 
forms, as music and poetry make rhythm of sounds, and combines, in the exercise of a 
consistent construction, beauty with truth and art with science in architectural thought. 

Is not this view of the office and service of our art a real and practical one? And, if it 
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is neglected or forgotten, may not the architect fade into a mere ghost, and substantially 
exist only as an operator in skeleton construction, ungraced and unsanctified by art ? 

The value of the witness of architecture to a true unity between science and art should 
be of especial value in a generation so stiff-necked and Philistinic in its attitude to art as 
our own, though too ready to glory in engineering triumphs ingloriously decorated with bad 
architecture. That Architecture exists only in a just union of science and art is her salvation 
from Philistinism and her justification; each element is reliant on the other, and so fulfils 
herself in a work of building that the art is essential, not superfluous. 

Architecture is this unity of science and art; without the art the science is that of 
building construction equally practised by all whe build, and is not peculiarly architecture at 
all; and without the science the art is either mere draughtsmanship or an antiquarian 
dilettantism. The architect, then, is one who unites the builder’s science with the designer’s 
art, and who is neither one nor the other, but unites both functions in one. 

The profession should be seized with a fair view of its own calling. Not unfair in a one- 
sided and undue devotion to what are painfully called art notions, by which the term artistic 
might acquire a false and contemptuous use, or, on the other hand, in supposing the applica- 
tion of ornament to unconsidered and naked building to be architecture, perhaps idly excusing 
expenditure of thought as involving that of money. 

The architect is called to elevate with ordered thought for the beautiful the build- 
ings of his generation, and definitely to make them expressive of culture in building art. 
We qualify fully by saying that in achieving this properly the skill and experience of affairs 
common to all business transactions in civilised communities and a scientific knowledge of 
construction equal at least to that of the builder or building-law-policeman are requisite, for 
without them our art may never find satisfactory opportunity of expressing itself in good 
building. But our peculiar office as architects, and necessarily its peculiar qualification, is 
that of building artists or artistic builders. The art of building beautifully is architecture, 
the man who builds beautifully, and no other, being an architect. 


THE TESTING OF THIS DUAL QUALITY. 


The consideration presents itself, now that we presume the architect to exercise a science 
artistically, and an art scientifically, how are his qualifications for the practice of this art of 
architecture to be distinguished or known ? To this there is but one ultimate and short answer, 
namely, by his works, and by them alone. 

But this means of judging will probably be denied us as part of the circumstances of the 
case, the problem proposed being to determine an architect’s qualification to do without doing, 
to test by theory rather than by practice, to approve the practice in advance of the preaching 
instead of the proverbially wise one of testing the preaching by the practice. We are set the 
task of determining the architect's artistic qualification theoretically by testing his education by 
examination. 

We define at the outset here the unsatisfactory feature in registration, that it assumes 
a practical qualification by a merely theoretical education test—testing such an education by 
literary examination methods. It may be alleged that nothing else can be devised, that in 
the absence of a better method we must be content with this ; but we are bound to object that 
no attempt should be made under such an admission to impose compulsorily~an unsatisfactory 
and defective test upon architects. It should first be shown that the test proposed and pro- 
vided is so generally effective that its operation will meet the demand made of qualification 
upon it, as to place it in admitted authority and usefulness, before it is suggested to apply it 
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compulsorily, like vaccination or elementary education, to the subject; for the matter leaves 
the open ground of general agreement as to the desirability of education in many and various 
subjects, general and particular, when it is proposed to prohibit the practical exercise of archi- 
tectural science and art unless with a legal qualification by theoretical examination questions. 

It is not for me to suggest at present any other test—there is much to be said on the 
subject of improved systems of education at the proper time—but the testing of qualification to 
practise architecture by examination lies at the heart of the Bill for the registration of archi- 
tects, and any failure possible in such a test is reason for refusing to make it obligatory and 
its evasion penal. 

Leaving now the objections that lie against theoretical examination in architecture for 
practical work, we mustinquire by what method and to what standard would a legal examination 
exercise in architecture be conducted by a tribunal? ‘The only reply that seems possible is 
that it must become necessary to separate the art from the science, dissolving out the archi- 
tecture which exists in the combination of both, and to substitute for it an analysis of 
separate elements, a programme which in my view will have a most unfortunate effect upon 
sound architectural education. 


THE SCOPE OF SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 


The scientific part which is common to all building work is founded upon classified 
experiment, and is acquirable by study, and for the greater part capable of test by written oral 
and graphic methods of examination. This part need not be catalogued here in detail. The 
practice of each of the building trades, though bred in traditions of handicraftsmanship, has— 
to its loss —been necessarily crystallised in text-books, and we are quite familiar with examina- 
tions in “building construction.” A knowledge of pseudo-bricklaying, by the names and 
shapes of its tools and methods, and of the materials it employs, can be acquired by a literary 
method, which would be of little avail to a practical building craftsman, though distinctly 
interesting to such a professional onlooker as an architectural student, as experiment alone 
can practically educate a student in brick-making, or in the action of limes and cements in 
mortar and concrete. 

Is this literary knowledge a qualification in any effective sense ? Should we not be resting 
on a shadowy sufficiency were a legal qualification acquired by a rapid, almost momentary, 
examination in answering the two or three questions that a general architectural examina- 
tion would be able to devote to so important and serious a subject as bricklaying and walling ? 

And what of “ foundations’’? Experience, long and varied, many careful notes, and 
much visiting of works we should desiderate before “ qualification.”” With what differing loads, 
on what differing soils, have we all to deal with nervous care and anxious consideration in 
practical business life! And yet such “ qualification * may be rapidly secured if a short paper 
of a few more or less hypothetical questions is almost magically answered in the intended sense. 

What is true of such subjects as brickwork and foundations is true more or less of all the 
building trades —of carpentry and joinery in their many departments and uses, of floors, of 
roofs, of stairs, of doors and windows ; there is a certain theoretical knowledge derivable from 
books, interesting though unpractical as a qualification for the exercise of each trade, which 
can be made the subject of an examination paper; but when acquired, has left out — as it has 
not ventured to touch—the whole architectural aspect of each craft in that essential union of 
the art of design with the science of construction. It is equally useful and available 
for all builders, and has nothing peculiar or special to the art and practice of architecture. 

In constructional ironwork we have a branch at present governed more by what would 
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be called scientific considerations than the others—in this subject simple mathematics are 
necessary for simple examples ; but with complicated construction and strains building con- 
struction soon passes into engineering, and it would become difficult to fix a defining line of 
qualification. It is quite time that this branch of theoretical study was treated definitely and 
courageously, as one for a thorough artistic consideration, owing to its growing architectural 
importance. Iron and steel construction are most characteristic of our age, and indicate 
the direction of rapid progress in the near future; but how can one at present imagine an 
examination of qualification for the practice of architectural art in iron construction ? 

Examination in architectural qualification may utterly fail here in one of the most 
important and in the most progressive departments of building art, though in the mathematical 
and graphic demonstrations we are on common ground with the engineer, whose qualification 
it is not proposed to test by legal examination and registration. 

The sanitary fitting and drainage of buildings similarly are scientific in principle and of 
great importance to the community at large. The mechanism of ordinary systems of the 
water carriage of soil, and the risks and dangers consequent upon defective workmanship or 
design, demand the fullest attention. The subject already commands a large literature, and 
perhaps more than any other directly connected with building has improved in nature and 
character under the newer influences of the science of disease prevention. A literary study, 
accompanied by some workshop demonstrations, of plumbing is at the disposal of all students 
of public health and of public and private building, and certificates of examination are already 
issued by various bodies to those practically engaged in sanitary work and to inspectors. The 
architect among these takes his place simply and obediently as a sanitary constructor ; it is 
indeed a primary requisite that he should be equipped with knowledge, and this he seeks and 
obtains as necessarily as how to construct without danger to life and limb from mechanical 
failures in his buildings. It is a common requirement of the community, and he cannot 
plead exception to its obligation or peculiarity in its possession. 

We may here again ask the question: Why should the State in the interests of the 
community put architects alone of builders under compulsory examination and registration in 
sanitation? The executant rather than the agent should be the subject first of registration, 
and no voices other than those of lovers of general liberty will be raised against any well- 
considered sanitary efficiency legislation, though I am under the impression that the public 
have at present nearly all the protection needed under a reasonable administration of the 
Public Health and Local Government Acts. 

Each other trade or craft has a literature dealing with its science of ascertained facts 
and laws, and for this purpose only of testing the student’s acquaintance with these facts is 
examination in any way effective. Such examination has definite limitations, it cannot be 
thorough owing to want of scope or practical owing to want of experiment, and it may be 
entirely unsuited to the genius of the student subject to it; but, such as it is, we admit its place 
as defining studies of a literary or graphic nature suitable to review, and testing by questions 
and definitions. 

In all it deals solely with the science of building construction, with what can be imparted 
by systems of class teaching or literary education, and in which the text-book or problem 
supplies definite answers to examination questions—that is, a satisfactory and fair basis for 
the question of the examiner, and the answer of the student. The need for this definiteness 
of appeal is absolute, as examination will be obligatory and failure penal, and the candidate 
must be provided with a remedy against error or unfairness on the examiners’ part. 

It is only because I am conscious of the extent of study and of practical scientific training 
open to, necessary to, and involved in each department of the science of building that I emphasise 
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the uncertainty and the insufficiency of such examinations if regarded as qualifying for the 
practice of building art; they may be stepping-stones in a portion of a student’s career, but 
before authority could take upon itself to pronounce “ qualified to practise’? upon such tests 
the ultimate standard of professional attainment will have to be lowered seriously. 

Will not the pedantic satisfaction of having schemed and planned a technical examination 
which affects finality replace the higher, more practical, and useful ideal of opening out to 
students the many roads to be pursued by observation and practice, for a complete knowledge 
as the goal which we may be content to regard as the object of the Institute examinations ? 


BUSINESS EXAMINATION, 


To the more strictly scientific subject of building construction may be added, as matter 
for examination of a more problematical character, the subjects which are usually included in 
the term surveying, and which do not imply the use of any art other than that of intelligence 
in the conduct of business operations, contracting forms, estimating, certifying value received, 
proper definition of land and materials by measurement, and possibly also as to conflicts upon 
easements of light and support, and other points related to the law and usage of houses, 
buildings, and estates. 

Qualification in these branches to guide the public is very widely dispersed; it is 
shared by many who are not architects. All these subjects are integral to some forms of 
agency for land, estates and houses, for surveyors and auctioneers, while incidental only 
to architects in the pursuit of their art; in all these matters it must be open to an architect 
to employ and rely on the assistance of those specialiy expert in the needed branch, and in 
actual practice it is necessarily the case that this results. 

The knowledge precedent to experience in the conduct of such business may be imparted 
by tables and documents, and to that extent tested by examination; but this would compare 
only with a junior and preliminary step in such a series as already exists at the Surveyors’ 
Institution. 

It will be noted that each of these subjects, the study of which can be conducted by 
methods capable of being tested by examination, is scientific or concerned with business 
economics. So far as they concern public health and safety, qualification in them may be 
considered a matter for legislation by a paternal Government, which has already largely 
regulated building operations by statute; but it will also be observed that these subjects 
affect other practitioners of building to a much greater extent than architects. We have 
dealt as yet with nothing affecting architects as a class which does not affect all others 
engaged in building, therefore no legislation for the public benefit in these matters will 
be effective or just which lays only a few under legal qualification in the conduct of 
building. A registration examination in constructive science will leave builders, surveyors, 
and engineers free as heretofore to enjoy the liberty of practising building, and deny it to 
architects under the title which truly defines their art and handicraft. 


EXAMINATION IN ARTISTIC QUALIFICATION. 


The architect, however, practises an art combined with science, but as artist he is 
architect, and cannot practise architecture apart from art. The confusion, if not ignorance, 
of thought upon this matter which has led to much earnest advocacy of registration, would 
have been directed to ends more advantageous to architecture if the profession had given 
more consideration to the nature of the art which gives a title to regard. 
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We must now devote some attention to the simple questions, so difficult to answer, what 
is the artistic qualification necessary to an architect? Secondly, how can this be tested for 
the purpose of registration ? And thirdly, how the public would be damnified by the failure 
of an architect to pass the artistic qualification proposed if he were allowed to practise? And, 
in view of a possible answer, we must then inquire whether it would not be better to delete the 
architectural test from this compulsory Bill and leave to it a measure for partially testing 
constructive knowledge applicable to all who are responsible for building works. 

1. What, then, are the qualifications in architectural art requisite to an architect—those 
which the public have a right to demand ? 

A strange question this, indeed; one that certainly should be asked seriously by all of 
us, and one that if not asked and answered may find us some day convicted of insincerity 
where sincerity is essential, and of pretence and ignorance when truth and knowledge should 
express the sum of our life’s ambition and labours. 

A protagonist of the Registration Bill has recently said that it is for the young men that 
this battle is being fought. I fear that this speaker has had no experience of the emulation 
and quickening of high ideals in the exercise of a creative art, or of the poetic delight which 
the contemplation of wonderful designs, and of the fellowship of craftsmanship with their 
creators, stirs in the breast of an architectural student. 

To the young architect the answer to any question as to the artistic qualification 
requisite for his practice cannot be definite ; he will presume an ideal of qualification which is 
a humble and distant but faithful discipleship of some great master or school of architecture, 
and urge that he must embark on a path of progress in such discipleship to which he sees no 
goal short of his master’s ideal and standard. 

2. I would ask, secondly: is this qualification measurable by examination, measurable 
in marks? And if it is indefinable, visionary and unmarkable, is registration to be denied for 
failure to satisfy the ‘“‘ General Council ”’ ? 

We may lay emphasis on the point that a Registration Bill will fail to prove its preamble 
if “ persons requiring professional aid in architecture”’ cannot by registration ‘ distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners.” 

The distinction between a real architect and an unreal one, to put it mildly, is to be 
sought, defined, and sanctioned by registration ; so we must ask what are the qualifications in 
the Art of Architecture that the public demand apart from architects’ ideals? The question 
seems to be pertinent, and we could answer it ourselves were we not individuals with notions 
on architecture, good and bad, and on architects qualified and unqualified. The late Mr. G. 
E. Street, of whose repugnance to submit to an architectural examination, conducted in the 
heat of the battle of the styles by a board of classical professors, some of us can judge, when 
lecturing at the Royal Academy, during the term of my studentship, cited, without disapproval, 
a medieval instance of royal displeasure with a design being followed by the decapitation of 
the architect. The notions of other persons in authority as to the public demand for quality 
in architectural design, even in these days, seem to be as emphatic and perhaps as unreason- 
able. The criticism in Parliament by so responsible and eminent a statesman as Sir William 
Harcourt of Mr. Norman Shaw’s New Scotland Yard building is to the point, and indicates 
that the difficulty of attempting to define a public standard of artistic qualification is as 
serious as it is to measure a student’s ideal. 

But this question is raised and must be settled by a Registration Bill; for an architect 
registered under its provisions will be distinguished by it from an unqualified artist, and some 
standard for this architectural test must of necessity be imagined. This standard has not 
yet been created, and until it is revealed and embodied in some new order or orders of archi- 
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tecture, registered by diagrams in a schedule, and approved by the Privy Council, the short and 
simple preamble of the Registration Bill is incapable of logical defence and impossible of 
practical interpretation. 

I should like to venture answers to the two questions under discussion, such answers as 
may be possible, lest this criticism of the endeavour to assert a fixed qualification in archi- 
tecture should be merely negative or captious. 

I would suggest, in reply to the question, What are the artistic qualifications necessary 
to the architect and reasonably demanded of him by the public? that the true architect has 
the ability, partly intuitive and partly attained by cultivation, of building beautifully, order- 
ing the aspect of the whole and details to express the satisfactory fulfilment both of purpose 
and pleasure in the building. The qualification of the architect lies in his power to do this, 
for the man who cannot build beautifully is either not an architect at all, or a bad architect, 
and we are not asked to register one or the other. 

To the second question, How is this architectural qualification to be tested by authority ? 
I would reply, There are standards, more or less accepted, which define works of architecture 
ultimately as good or bad; for there are now, and have been in the past, bywords among 
buildings. Dislike and contempt have been poured upon works of art which could not have 
been expressed without some standard of qualification in the public or private mind of the 
“examiner” for the time being. These expressions of qualification have been neither the 
products of ignorant uncultivation nor the unauthoritative criticisms of those “men in the 
street” to whom external architecture so widely appeals. Councils of artists and architects, 
and authorities of State and Church, have severally, under varying circumstances, tested by 
canons of taste and condemned works of architecture, in no hesitation as to the complete 
justification of their test, or as to the impossibility of admitting such monstrosities to be 
examples of that “ efficient practice of architecture” now proposed to be registered. 
But are we not all convicted by experience of the swift revolutions of taste and history, 
that all such judgments are open to appeal, new trial, reversal, and quashing? There is a 
supreme court of appeal in architecture, but so slow in its procedure that it recks nothing of 
waiting an era, public opinion raging as it will meanwhile, before allowing the appeal. 
The despised of one generation often becomes the ideal of another. The answer to the 
question being that the test of all efficient building art is an allowed survival of the fittest. 

Architectural qualification, I believe sincerely, is a matter of heart, not of art as usually 
understood. It is in the architect's purpose and earnestness to train his thought truly, and 
to express it without fear of himself or others in his building, that the test of his qualification 
lies ; and where or what is the authority that will presume to examine, register, or deny, 
qualification to a candidate in sincerity and freedom of motive and expression ? For in these lie 
the art of architecture. An artist’s spirit must be free, and without liberty art will die, and 
a limited registered professionalism of partially scientific and business capacity take its place, 
for qualified architects cannot be distinguished from unqualified by legal process. 

The promoters of registration, in their zeal for the status of the business and professional 
man practising as an architect, overlook the greater question, which should outreach personal 
and professional politics, that of the interest of architecture as a fine art, freely expressing 
national thought and life. We shall certainly be judged in the world and history by our 
architecture rather than by our legal qualifications, and our professions will be justified or 
condemned by the art through which we strive as part of the body politic to express the age 
and genius of our race. 

We are not at present ashamed of our position as a nation among the families of the 
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world. The freedom of development in ecclesiastical and domestic architecture in these lands 
has secured us a place of honour among nations whose civil and monumental art is still 
beyond our attainment ; but I do not find those who are the leaders, in every architectural 
sense, of the profession of architecture among the promoters and supporters of registration. 
The men whose feeling and practice, whose works and achievements, guide us and point the 
way to further attainment in the art, shun the proposal to define by statutory enactment that 
which they know and feel to be incapable of such unsympathetic handling. The registration 
movement indeed lacks sympathy both with architecture and architects in seeking to establish 
a legal test of an indefinite architectural qualification. 


THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF REGISTRATION. 


But the attainment of some test in architecture, difficult as it is, we will suppose to have 
become operative as a means of distinction between qualified and unqualified practitioners. 

I wish, therefore, to inquire, thirdly, how or why the public interest would suffer if a 
would-be architect, having passed the tests in the partially scientific and business portions of 
the examination, but failed in or evaded the artistic tests, were allowed to call himself an 
architect and practise as such ? I cannot think this possibly to be a matter of any materiality 
at all. That all who build should build safely and healthily is of serious importance, and is 
provided for by the Legislature ; but that such buildings should be artistic is another matter, 
and belongs to the sphere of sentiment. It is desirable—it would be delightful if feasible ; but 
no registration will secure it. ‘The Registration Bill, in fact, has to exclude from its own 
operation the greater mass of the buildings of the country executed by builders, municipal 
and civil engineers, including that increasing class where no recognised architect is employed 
of great building speculations in our great cities. The Bill does not pretend that it is 
necessary in the public interest that these buildings should be artistic ; would it not therefore 
be well, at once necessary, more generous, and safer in its interests to remove architectural art 
from its scope, and to eliminate it expressly from its examinations and tests as an element of a 
gratuitous character, welcome and desirable where present, but not capable of enforcement 
with penalties as part of the architect's qualification? Mr. Ellis Marsland, the active 
secretary of the promoters, almost concedes as much in defining the art part of the test as not 
to be insisted upon too strongly. 

We ask, then, sincerely, and for reasons which could be greatly extended, is it not 
practically impossible to retain in a measure which is coercive and restrictive, the difficult, 
debatable, and, in my view, impossible, testing of architectural qualification? The art of 
architecture had better be excluded from the Bill, and with it any special application to 
architects. So that the Registration Bill, having ceased to be an architects’ measure, may 
with a useful consistency be extended by its promoters to embrace all the practice of building. 


THE EFFECT OF REGISTRATION ON EDUCATION. 


The case for registration appears to comprehend a limited compulsory education in 
architecture with the effect of a low ideal; and the case against registration to have freedom 
in architectural study and practice with the highest attainable ideal. 

It will be urged that a compulsory modicum of education may be insisted upon. If 
confined to that knowledge of building construction capable of being tested by literary exami- 
nation | will agree, provided that the modicum is fairly applied to.all who build, without 
conferring any supposed peculiar qualification in architecture. 
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This modicum, in spite of all protests, will become the practical maximum of qualification, 
and the consequent effect upon the higher interests of education, that is, those interests 
beyond preparation for examinations, will be disastrous. The modicum must be easy and of 
low pitch, and such must consequently be the future standard level of the architectural 
profession. With a legalised moderation of attainment all educational bodies in these busy 
days will strive in vain; and in whatever interests registration may be promoted, those of 
education cannot be furthered by the creation of an inferior standard to our present indefinite 
mediocrity of attainment. 

The fact that failure to satisfy the Council of Education and Registration will be an 
absolute bar to legitimate practice, and that extreme power is vested without appeal in its 
decisions, will, we may be sure, result in a wise and generous leniency. A rigorous standard 
enforced by penalties would be unpopular, and raise an outery both against the administrators 
and against the principle of registration. Speaking quite broadly and, on my own behalf, 
making every reservation in using the illustration, it will not be possible to apply such a 
standard as at present is employed in the Associateship Final Examination by the R.1.B.A. for 
the purpose of registration. It will not, for example, be allowed to any examiners to say that 
because a candidate fails to define the specific terms of parts of Greek temples, or to write 
correctly the names of architects of centuries past, or to draw from memory the characteristic 
ornaments of dead races, he is not qualified to practise architecture efficiently. 

In all such subjects as history, ornament, and design, it is inevitable that the sanction 
of penalties should involve the easing of the standard. Personally I do not suppose that a 
standard higher than at present maintained by the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Intermediate Examination can be set up, a standard which the profession largely and with 
certainty do not now consider as qualifying for efficient practice. 

This aspect of the effect of a system of compulsory examination has not yet been 
sufficiently considered, as a registration scheme cannot avoid lowering the standard of 
education, and this we cannot certainly now afford to encourage or imply. 


THE RISK AND LIMITATIONS OF EXAMINATIONS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


I cannot pass from this subject of the present condition of the programme of architectural 
education without remarking that a qualifying examination standard other than that of real 
work, which shall combine the results of literary study and practical experience with artistic 
sympathy in design, is impracticable. 

The examination system necessarily separates building construction from architectural 
art, and this is done, of course, in all educational systems which have examinations, such as 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ scheme, for their prototype, and I fear to the 
detriment of a consistent study of architectural art. 

Such education for examinations in architecture is upon partial lines, and cannot test 
that combination of artistic power and sympathy with building materials, construction and 
purpose, which is architecture, the separation into two elements dispelling the union in which 
it consists. Is not architecture a mysterious sympathy with building, the revelation of 
hitherto unrevealed ideals in mechanical and practical expression in building art? Can the 
practical art which we cherish, and in which we are judged by the ages, be divorced from the 
building genius of our generation (whatever it may be), and acquired from those surface forms 
and ecclesiological fables of the past which form the syllabus of art examinations in 
architecture ? 

Examination ideals cannot avoid tending to a pedantic and unpractical view of artistic 
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training, and a system of registration upon such examinations will become a serious and 
constant set-back, if not a death-blow, to hopes for an enlightened reform of architectural 
education. The divorce of Construction from Art, and their treatment as distinct subjects by 
lecturers and in classes, syllabuses and colleges, and by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Examination Board, is perhaps some explanation of the want of progress in an 
artistic and elevated architecture among the main body of young architects, and I think that 
it also has given ground for the proposed apotheosis of architectural education by coercive 
statutory examination, providing a point du départ for a registration movement. 


PRESENT NEED FOR FREEDOM WITHOUT REGISTRATION, 


Architecture, to have fair play, must regain for herself recognition as the art of building, 
her only test and appeal being through the expression of enlightened thought in building 
work of all kinds; therefore the proposed restriction of her exercise to a limited class, qualified 
and entitled by a set method of education for examination, will deprive her of the freedom of 
scope which is necessary for the regeneration of the arts of building at large. 

Architectural education is clearly not in a fit condition in England yet to be crystallised into 
a rigid system. Upon the spontaneous freedom of our methods, upon the perfect liberty for 
the exercise of genius and taste wherever existing or felt, have risen up among us modern 
schools of ecclesiastical, domestic and decorative architecture which the more academic 
methods of Continental schools have wholly failed to produce. The English work of the past 
half-century that has excited emulation in foreign countries was evolved at home in fiery 
artistic controversy of great interest—controversy for which there will be no room with an 
examination board. 

A consideration of the motive forces which have stimulated this growth will show how 
frequently the impetus has come from the research, interest and building work of many who 
were not strictly within the pale of professional architects, but who felt and enjoyed the open 
liberty of practice and thought. Are we not liberal enough to share in the artistic brother- 
hood which knows no professional limitations, and feel the fellowship of admiration for anyone 
who produces work of artistic force or simplicity of appeal? Let us not take architecture out 
of the category of liberal arts and confine its exercise to a close corporation, such as a 
barristers’ inn, or an attorneys’ roll-keeping society with its unpleasant associations. 

Is the world as ignorant and unable to distinguish real architects from unreal, as the 
promoters of registration affirm ?—an assumption uncertain and unsafe, and, indeed, contrary 
to the public interest ; and does not every man exercise his own responsibility in the selection 
of agents and advisers? Can we not rather hope that a widening and deepening 
enthusiasm for architectural art, and a greater attainment to sympathy with it, both in 
education and practice, will so mark the work of the true architect, that everywhere he may 
be content to rely upon the freedom of action open to all artists, rather than upon a legal 
title of no architectural value, and build so as to earn for himself that larger reputation and 
emolument that he perhaps secretly desires? In so doing he can exhibit in his work the 
subtle and not easily defined sympathy with building art, which is the true mark of the 
architect, and which I am persuaded the public of to-day and to-morrow will not be slow to 
recognise. 

In business qualification and capacity the public can well be trusted to look after its 
own interests in selecting advisers. 

In increased scientific education and qualification, let us join with all who will strengthen 
existing legislation in wise directions. 
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In professional matters, and in union for self-defence against unworthy practitioners, let 
us strengthen the hands of the Institute and appreciate the value of its influential, if more 
private efforts, to raise the personal standard of respect for and in the profession. 

And in educational matters let us preserve as of incalculable importance the free and 
full attainment of architectural sympathy with all noble building, by all means of study, 
without supposed limit of qualification, and let us finally unite with each other in more 
earnest brotherly sympathy as the exponents of one of the most permanent means of national 
expression, grateful for its universality and for the invigorating freedom of the exercise of 
noble ideals in building art. 


THE STATUTORY TRAINING AND REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
By W. Howarp Seru-Smitu. 


Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Society of Architects, 11th February 1904. 


tectural Society has pitched upon the two supposed champions of the opposing forces 

in the registration campaign to fight it out in the central arena of Leeds. We can 
at any rate reckon on your equally innate love of fair-play in forming a judgment as to the 
merits of the arguments advanced on either side. My admiration and respect for my 
old friend and opponent is my measure of the honour done in selecting me to greet him on 
this occasion. Had not so powerful an advocate been forthcoming for the opposition, the 
registration movement would not have made the vast and rapid advance it has recently 
shown. This fact is at once the most eloquent evidence of its soundness and the certainty of 
its realisation. 

Your Society is so well up in the history and literature of the question that I shall not 
attempt to reiterate many of the arguments recently advanced in the columns of T’he Times 
and of the Institute JournaL (in reply to those put forward by the Council). These letters, 
and some other publications, including addresses by your own Presidents, fairly cover the 
ground in answer to the objections of our opponents. I leave readers to say which side has 
offered the largest array of facts and the most convincing reasons for their opinion. To-night 
I purpose taking wider ground. 

Like the Quaker who said he would fight for his principle of “ peace at any price,” 
a retiring disposition such as mine has been forced into action; but still clings more to the 
points of agreement than to those of contention. What, then, is the main point of agreement ? 
This certainly, that a well-trained man is a better architect than the same man without 
a sound professional education. The battle rages round the question whether tests of the 
training should be applied with a view to granting a diploma; whether those tests should 
include art, and whether they should be optional or compulsory. We believe our opponents 
agree to the first proposition, but resist the other two. In the ranks of architecture there has 
happily arisen a strong reaction against the assumption that a man who is well qualified 


[ is doubtless due to the English love of sport that the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
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in construction and sanitary science is an architect apart from his possession, or non- 
possession, of designing power—a cultivated taste and skill in representing his ideas on paper. 
We hold that, failing any art qualification, a person has no right to the title of architect. It 
is objected that artistic qualifications cannot effectively be brought to the test of examination. 
The enthusiasm for the art side of our calling is fascinating and contagious, and this fascina- 
tion is so irresistibly felt by many young architects who have not the ballast of a professional 
experience, that it constitutes a very real danger to the future of architecture; for let us 
remember—(1) that a man is not necessarily any the worse designer because he is a good 
builder ; (2) that we cannot regulate the training of the profession generally on the lines of 
the experience of a few exceptionally able men who have attained distinction—in spite, perhaps, 
of an imperfect knowledge of construction—by the sheer force of their originality and 
skill as designers. It is absurd to say that such men would have been excluded by the 
proposed tests; we must deal, as in all other professions, with the average man and establish 
a curriculum which will raise the standard of the craft generally. 

We are essentially and notoriously a practical people, and therefore the men who obtain 
the largest practice will be those who combine with considerable artistic ability exceptional 
technical knowledge and capacity for the multifarious business of which every architect's 
practice is, and must ever be, largely composed. But very many men whose works declare 
them to be absolutely devoid of taste or power to design, manage to obtain and keep a good 
practice. Why? For the simple reason that every client can recognise business and con- 
structive ability, but comparatively few want good design, or can discriminate between the 
good and bad; hence the great importance of an art test as a qualification to practise, if 
British architecture is to make progress. 

In an art such as architecture, which is as costly as it is unalterable, the matters of 
primary importance to the public must ever be good planning, economical and good construe- 
tion, durability of material, and excellence of the drainage, water supply, ventilation and 
heating arrangements. These requirements are felt even more forcibly by the majority 
of our provincial brethren, who are bound to be all-round men, and by those who fill the 
posts of architects and surveyors to County Councils, and the rural and urban authorities, 
posts which involve such great responsibility for the health of the public. Once satisfy 
the public that we are competent to control all branches of the building trades, and in other 
matters—in connection with contracts, building regulations, &c.—to satisfy their interests, 
and we have at once created a basis of employment in which our artistic acquirements will find 
their opportunities. To pose as great artists does us more harm than good, for there is a 
firm conviction in the public mind that the more artistic the less practical and business-like 
a man is. Herein lies the mistake in the analogy too often drawn between architects, 
painters, and sculptors. Away with the unworthy and ungenerous taunt that this movement 
for a higher standard of education emanates from those who regard architecture mainly as a 
business. We all practise it as a livelihood. But, even were it not so, the fact that those 
whose practice is mainly utilitarian should be foremost in claiming a better standard in both 
the art and the science is of the happiest augury in the future interests of the art. 

Why do the public so often apply to builders direct for much important work instead of 
approaching architects? And why do our public bodies employ surveyors and engineers to 
design our public buildings ? Unquestionably because they do not believe the attainments 
of architects are, as regards construction, superior, if equal, to those of builders, engineers, 
or surveyors. 

Let me now reply very briefly to the arguments advanced by the distinguished President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in his Opening Address of the Session. 
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In the first place, we believe Mr. Aston Webb has altogether under-estimated the 
grievances of the profession, and the proportion of architects who favour registration, 
especially amongst the members of this Institute. It is not merely provincial architects who 
feel the injustice of competition with unqualified men. Moreover, it is impossible, under 
present conditions, to penalise unprincipled and unprofessional conduct. The growth of 
opinion in this direction has been very rapid of late, and the knowledge that the duller and 
more lazy boys are now destined for architecture, nearly all other professions being closed, is 
having a material effect in this direction. 

This favourable opinion towards registration is shared, we happen to know, by many 
artists equal in ability to any who are opposed, while many more are sitting on the fence, and 
many others among our opponents are not artists. We do not dispute the fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of the more successful men are against us, but they form a very small 
minority of the whole profession. While a real grievance exists, however, which affects the 
average architect, the required reform should be in the interests of the vast majority. Parlia- 
ment will only require that the bulk of professional opinion, especially that of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, be favourable before granting the necessary Act. The registra- 
tion of every profession has been carried out in the face of strenuous opposition from the 
majority of its London leaders; but the benefits which the working of the Registration Acts 
have achieved, particularly in improved confidence of the public, have quickly converted these 
opponents. 

With further reference to the arguments that “ genius and position ought to count above 
numbers,’ we would remind The Builder that the history of civilisation gives an emphatic 
contradiction to the proposition. Reform has almost uniformly been wrung from those in 
power with the utmost difficulty. The natural tendency of aristocracy is conservatism, and 
nothing illustrates this fact more clearly than the history of the various Acts which have 
reformed our great professions in the direction of higher training and the expulsion of un- 
worthy members. If we cannot admire the work of all who believe in registration there is no 
reason why we should not respect their judgment in this matter. 

These more able and fortunate architects, as we can readily understand, are, as a rule, 
so engrossed in their large practice that they can give little heed to other subjects. 

We strongly support a closer relationship of the arts of painting, sculpture, and decora- 
tion with architecture. It may be true that registration would not benefit these imitative and 
graphic arts; but we contend that these classes of artists, great as is our respect for them, 
are not competent to guide our opinion as to whether the training in an art, such as archi- 
tecture, should be compulsory, an art in which the training differs so essentially, and where 
incompetence is fraught with such serious risks to the interests of the public as regards 
comfort, economy, and health. Believing as we do that the compulsory training of all archi- 
tects would raise the standard of art, we hold that it would draw us nearer these sister 
arts rather than separate us from them. 

We have no wish to shackle art, nor would registration do so, beyond refusing the title 
of architect to untrained men. 

Now the common ground of agreement we have referred to is all we need whereon to 
found our plea for reform. We have no cut-and-dried theory as to the character of the training. 
If the proposed body of experts lately called together by the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (as referred to in his Opening Address), in alliance with the Institute and 
its Board of Examiners, should succeed in establishing a more competent standard of training 
throughout the country, it will have earned universal honour and the gratitude of the 
profession. But whatever be the curriculum, we trust that a thorough knowledge of building 
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construction will ever go hand in hand with drawing and design. Whether the schools should 
be academic, practical, or artistic, or a combination of these characters, does not, however, 
affect our present question. At all cost we must retain (as we do now, but shall be powerless 
to do later on) the curriculum of our schools under the control of architects, and not allow it 
to pass into the hands of general educational bodies. So far there are only two universities 
eranting degrees in architecture, and although these are not statutory licences to adopt the 
title of ‘‘ Architect,” they are evidences to the public that their holders are highly trained 
men, and, as the curriculum and the examinations in these two instances are laid down and 
conducted by architects, we may accept them as satisfactory, if followed up by a term of 
practical experience in an architect's oftice. 

The University of London and the Victoria University are contemplating the establish- 
ment of a similar degree ; but it is to be hoped that the Senate of the former may agree to a 
joint examining board of the Institute and the University pursuant to the powers given them 
under the statutes. 

This reference to examinations recalls the statement made at a recent meeting of the 
Architectural Association by Mr. Caroe, to the effect that there was a reaction on all sides 
against examinations as a test of education. Iam glad to hear this, if, as I understand, the 
aim of the reaction is reform of the abuse of what is still held by all the highest authorities, 
notwithstanding its fallibility, to be the only practicable method of ascertaining whether 
a student has made profitable use of his opportunities. 

We all know that it is the most valuable and necessary things which suffer the worst 
abuse ; and educational examinations are no exception to the rule. It is merely “ pass” or 
qualifying, and not competitive, examinations with which we are concerned ; those, we mean, 
in which the object is to insure a certain standard; to sift out incapacity, and to ascertain 
that candidates have gone through a certain process of education. 

Examinations are effective as stimulants, they serve as guides, and turn the energies into 
a definite channel. When a man is shown his work and is started in the way to do it, he 
becomes quite another being. Besides, cxamination shows what is meant by knowing a 
subject. They also oblige a person to be able to produce his knowledge, and encourage him to 
bring it out in a terse and lucid style. ‘They give no credit to loose or floating knowledge. 

Pursuing the subject, and referring especially to art examinations, the Royal Academy 
finds it necessary to ascertain by this means whether its students are fit to profit by its 
instruction ; and the Royal College of Art, where Professor Pite so ably occupies the Chair of 
Architecture, not only has an entrance examination, but tests its pupils at various stages of 
their studies, and, I presume, grants them a diploma as efficient art instructors when those 
studies are ended. 

Now, it appears to me that we could not do better than follow the lead of the authorities 
of the Royal College of Art and the Royal Academy, by imposing similar art tests on architee- 
tural students wishing to enter our various schools, and thus ascertain at the outset of their 
careers whether they have any capacity for architecture. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects might admit to their examinations those only who had passed through schools in 
which such entrance examinations existed. Were these entrance tests well devised, more 
would be done towards achieving a higher standard in design throughout the profession than 
by any other means. So much as a guarantee of training. Then let our Fellowship be an 
Honours degree in design, open to all whose executed works proclaimed them worthy of the 
distinction. So long as the policy of the Institute is to promote art by conferring its highest 
marks of favour upon those whose works prove them to be the best architects, the Institute 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose by supporting this movement. The number of 
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men qualifying in the various schools under a system of registration will be far larger than 
now, and there is every reason to believe they will be keen candidates for membership. 

Costly education is the most valuable property a man can possess, and we are merely 
proposing to safeguard the rights of this property, a principle universally admitted by the 
Legislature. 

It is interesting and instructive to read the history of this question of an architectural 
diploma as discussed in the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Architectural 
Association meetings between the years 1855 and 1890. Those discussions mainly arose, as 
we all know, out of a memorial from the students themselves, the Architectural Association 
praying the Institute, as the senior body, to establish examinations, in the following terms :- 

“The members felt the necessity of something like a diploma, and they were willing to 
submit to an examination to obtain an opinion on their professional merits and attainments. 
They were exposed to competition, and that competition could only be met by showing that 
architects possessed superior attainments beyond the reach of those with whom they had to 
compete for public favour. With regard to the future of architecture, the great object to be 
desired was a test by examination, which would eventually serve as a basis for the issue of 
such a diploma as should certify that the holder is fully qualified to practise.” 

After a vast amount of opposition in high quarters, these examinations were instituted, 
and the ever-growing demand proves that they are a felt need. And bear in mind that this 
opinion is not ours alone, but is that of more than one International Congress of Architects, 
and, we believe, of the majority of the members of the Institute and its Allied Societies. As 
Professor Simpson said at the recent discussion at the Architectural Association meeting : 
‘“‘ Whatever was done in architectural education must be on practical lines, and such as were 
suited to the conditions of everyday life, and to work we are called on to do now; and must 
not in any way attempt to revive methods of teaching which some hundreds of years ago 
were satisfactory. The conditions had totally changed. An architect needs imagination to 
conceive, as well as knowledge of building construction to carry out, his ideas, and a know- 
ledge of drawing to express them properly.” All three requirements, we are bold to say, can 
be examined, not as to degree, but as to character. 

But a new objection has lately appeared. It is asked whether we have studied the 
disastrous effects legal registration will have on the Institute. Such a question should give 
us pause, for although the Royal Institute of British Architects cannot be said to be repre- 
sentative of the whole profession, it is a most powerful factor for progress and rightness in 
the architectural world. 

It is said that, in the event of this Registration Act, young architects, even when examined 
by the Institute, would rest content with the legal diploma entitling to practise, and would not 
seek membership of that body. Precedents do not confirm this pessimistic view. On the 
contrary, the Royal College of Surgeons blocked the Medical Reform Act of 1858, to within a 
few months of its passing, on this very ground, but the result of the Act was largely to enhance 
its revenue from the examinations, as well as its status, notwithstanding that there were at that 
time not less than twenty-one examining bodies in competition with the College. We have in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects a body which, if the necessary powers are obtained, 
may at the present time secure the examining of all architects for the statutory diploma. 
The result of such an Act would probably be to make the Fellowship practically essential to 
architects seeking appointments to important corporate bodies. I have no shadow of doubt 
that the accession of income from the examination fees would enable us to pay our examiners, 
and at the same time to reduce the subscription both of Fellows and Associates to one half, 
which policy would probably result in doubling the membership. 
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In 1902-8 the income of the Royal College of Surgeons from examiners’ fees was £14,365, 
and after deducting examiners’ fees, £8,050, there was a balance of profit of £6,315. The 
College has now twenty-four competitors. The Law Society, which was charged by the 
Solicitors Act with the sole right of examining for qualification to practise, gives no title to 
its members, yet with fees of two guineas for the 3,411 town members, and one guinea for 
provincial, it has obtained a membership of 7,822 out of a roll of 16,203 practising solicitors, 
and showed last year a balance of income over expenditure of £6,541, after paying all 
examiners’ fees. 

Finally, it is urged that our movement, if successful, will destroy the little cohesion at 
present existing among architects, and our opponents even threaten secession from the Royal 
Institute of british Architects! This is scarcely a dignified or English method of arguing an 
important question. If the vast majority desire registration we must adopt it, and under the 
proper safeguards (which, no doubt, any Bill drawn by the Institute would contain), all 
the interests of art, the Institute, the public, and the profession, will be provided for, and we 
venture to predict that a common standard of qualification, so far from disintegrating, would 
cement our scattered units in the bonds of mutual confidence, respect, and brotherhood. All 
other efforts have failed to achieve this. 
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OURONICLE. 
Election of the Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Special General Meeting summoned in 
accordance with By-law 64 for the purpose of 
electing the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year was duly held last Monday, and resulted in 
the unanimous election of the Council’s nominee, 
M. Auguste Choisy | //on. Corr, M.|. After moving 
the Resolution as printed on the notice-paper, 
the President brietly touched on M. Choisy’s 
claims to the honour as the author of literary 
works “ tending,” in the words of the regulation, 
‘to promote or facilitate the knowledge of archi- 
tecture or the various branches of science con- 
nected therewith.” 

M. Choisy, born in 1841, is the son of an archi- 
tect. He studied art at the Polytechnic School, 
Paris, under the eminent master, Léonce Ray- 
naud. At the ave of twenty-two he entered the 
Service des Ponts et Chaussées, and devoted his 
leisure to architectural study. ‘I'ravelling in Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece, he studied the Roman methods 
of construction, and gave to students the benefit 
thereof in his Art of Building among the 
Romans,” published in 1873. In 1882 appeared 
the result of further studies, ‘The Art of Build- 
ing among the Byzantines.’’ His lectures on 
architectural history at the School of the Ponts et 
Chaussées suggested his great work “ The History 
of Architecture,’ which took over twenty years in 
accomplishment, appearing in 1898.* Others of 
his works are “ Studies in Greek Architecture,” 
published in 1884, and his latest, ‘The Art of 
Building among the lgyptians,’’ reviewed by 
Mr. Phené Spiers in the Journat for the 23rd 
January last. A Paper on “ byzantine Archi- 
tecture ’’ was contributed by M. Choisy to the 
Institute Transactions of 1892. 

The following is the Resolution passed at the 
Meeting :—‘‘ That, subject to His Majesty’s 
gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture be presented this year 


* See review by Professor Aitchison, R.A., Jounna for 
10th Dec. 1808. 
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to M. Auguste Choisy Hon. Corr. M.|, Inspecteur- 
Général honoraire des Ponts et Chaussées, Paris.”’ 


The Fellowship Question, 


The first business on the Paper at the General 
Meeting last Monday, after the election of mem- 
bers, related to the question of the election of 
l‘ellows, and resolutions proposing alterations in 
the By-laws governing the elections were brought 
forward by the President on behalf of the Council. 
In introducing them, the Present stated that 
there had been considerable feeling about the 
matter, and that dissatisfaction bad been expressed 
at the way in which Fellows were at present 
elected. It was thought by many that the time 
had arrived when candidates for the Fellowship 
should, except in very special cases, be chosen 
only from the ranks of the Associates, in order to 
carry out the resolution formed by the Institute 
some years ago, that gentlemen seeking election 
as Fellows should be required to pass such an 
examination as was considered by architects 
desirable for those who were practising their pro- 
fession. This could be best done, it was con- 
sidered, by requiring all candidates for the 
Fellowship to pass first of all through the ranks 
of the Associates. In order to bring this about, 
some notice must be given, as there were doubtless 
many architects whom they could hardly expect 
to enter for the examination, and yet whom they 
should be very sorry not to include in the ranks 
of the Institute. lt was therefore proposed that 
after the 8lst of December 1906, every person, 
except in cases of specially distinguished men, 
should pass through the ranks of the Associates 
before being admitted as a Fellow, and this was 
what the Council asked the General Body to agree 
to. The Resolutions, notice of which had already 
been given, were then moved by the President as 
follows : 

* That the necessary alterations to the By- 
laws be drafted and submitted to a Special 
General Meeting to provide that after the 
1st December 1906 every person desiring 
to be admitted a Fellow shall be required 
to have passed the Examination or hxami- 
nations qualifying him as an Associate ; 
but that, in exceptional circumstances, the 
Couneil shall have power to dispense with 
such xamination or Examinations.” 

“ Further, that during the intervening period 
the doors to the Fellowship be opened 
wider than at present, so that no reputable 
architect eligible wnder the charter for 
election who desires to join the Institute 
as a [Fellow should be debarred from doing 
sO. 


In reply to Mr. T. H. Watson the Presi- 
bENT stated that the Resolutions were brought 
forward merely to ascertain the opinion of the 
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Institute generally on the question. The pro- 
position entailed alterations in the By-laws, which 
would have to come before the General Body on 
a subsequent occasion and be passed by the re- 
quisite majority. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippietron asked for more 
definite information as to what was meant by 
opening the door of the Institute wider. Was it 
intended, for instance, to admit persons who 
would not be admitted under ordinary circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. THomas | said he had taken 
considerable interest in the question, and had felt 
for a long time that much too small a proportion 
of the practising architects were being admitted 
into the Institute. He confessed, however, that 
he did not like the present proposal. It meant 
apparently that for the next two years they were 
to admit persons to the Fellowship by a very much 
easier process than had been the case hitherto. 
This would lead to a very undesirable state of 
things : it would be thrown in the teeth of Fellows 
so admitted that they had been let in by a back 
door, as it were, without passing the ordeal that 
others had had to pass. His own view was that 
without any formal resolution they should let it 
be known, as it was not known at present, that 
practising architects who were fully qualified 
would be welcome. ‘That was all that was wanted. 
Iivery difficulty, every discouragement that there 
had been was of their own creation. He had had 
some experience on the Council, and he knew 
that persons fully qualified and properly recom- 
mended had been put through a kind of -informal 
examination at the Council and rejected. without, 
in his judgment, sufficient reason. The present 
proposal seemed to show that to some extent he 
had been right in his view. He thought it most 
undesirable that there should be a resolution 
standing upon the Minutes of the Institute that 
during a certain period they should admit to the 
Fellowship persons with fewer credentials— less 
weighty credentials—than had hitherto been re- 
quired. His own opinion at the present moment 
was that there was no such rush to come into the 
Institute as they seemed to apprehend ; and he 
did not think that a resolution ot that kind would 
have the effect of bringing men in who would not 
otherwise have come in, There were many archi- 
tects outside the Institute whom they esteemed 
very highly, and he thought it would be a wise 
thing for the Council to ascertain why they held 
aloof. For a long time he had hesitated, and, as a 
rule, had declined to sign the papers of anybody, 
because he felt that the criticism which their 
candidature passed through before the Council 
was not such as the Charter contemplated or the 
By-laws warranted, or such as was wise, looking 
to their position as an Institute. It was impossible 
to say that the Institute represented the profession 
in the degree and to the extent that they wished. 


There were too many competent, too many 
creditable men outside, who if they would come 
in would make the Institute strong. The fact 
that they were not members made the Institute 
weak. What the Council should do was to make 
it clear that they welcomed the good and the 
qualified persons, that is to say, persons qualified 
under the Charter. The speaker concluded by 
suggesting the formation of a Committee to con- 
sider the steps that ought to be taken to bring 
this about. 

Mr. Woopwakxp said he differed 
from Mr. Blashill. He thought that, as they had 
in the past left to the Council the selection of 
men as Iellows, who had entered without passing 
an examination—-and he assumed that the Council 
had carefully examined their qualifications—in 
the same way they would be perfectly safe during 
the proposed interval of two years in leaving the 
nominations to the Fellowship in the hands of 
those who had hitherto used their discretion in 
a way which had certainly brought no discredit to 
the Institute. This was not a friendly invitation 
to men who were now outside the Institute to 
become Fellows, but it was a reminder that, after 
the date specified, no man would be able to enter 
the Institute who had not passed the examination 
for the Associateship. ‘That was the important 
part of the matter. He thought himself, and he 
was expressing also the views of two or three 
others who had spoken to him upon the subject, 
that this was a matter which should be passed in 
the way it had been brought before them. 

Mr. £. W. Hupson 4.) said that some of those 
who in middle life had elected to pass through the 
mill and become Associates felt that they were 
especially indebted for the care that had been 
exercised in the admissions to Fellowship, to pre- 
vent others entering, as it were, by a side door. 
He did not see, however, unless that care and that 
particularity ceased to be exercised, how the door 
of the Institute was to be opened to those who 
were now outside. They were all most desirous 
that their ranks should be swelled to the utmost 
extent, and that all architects of reputable charac- 
ter and experience should enter into the Fellow- 
ship. But it would be a very unwise thing to 
hint in any way that the care and restrictions 
which had had good effect in the past were for a 
time to be suspended. He suggested that the 
second part of the resolution be omitted. 

Mr. Paut Warernousre, M.A. [/.|, asked 
whether the necessities of the case in relation to 
the second clause might not be met by making it 
an instruction to the Council and to the Alhed 
Societies, instead of passing it in the form of a 
resolution. It occurred to him that, as now 
worded, in the event of an architect being shut 
out on application during these intervening years, 
u slur would be cast upon him; and the 
rejected candidate would have no option but to 
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assume that he was looked upon as a disreputable 
architect. lor that reason, if for no other, the 
clause should either be reworded or treated as a 
sort of private instruction. 

Professor Beresrorp Prre suggested that 
the proposed opening of the doors only needed to 
be explained, and then it could be left out of the 
resolution. “There was a feeling abroad, he be- 
lieved, that the Council exercised a sort of closing 
of the door upon applicants for the Fellowship ; 
that to be a Fellow required a higber qualification 
in architecture than to be an Associate. The 
Council desired, however, and had desired for some 
years- pace Myr. Blashill—merely to fulfil the 
obligations of the Charter, which provided that 
every reputable practitioner who had been in 
practice for seven years wag eligible. They asked 
for drawings, under regulations made in accord- 
ance with the [y-laws, in order to satisfy them- 
selves that the applicant for Fellowship was an 
architect in actual practice, and conducted his 
practice himself. He therefore had to show 
drawings that he had done himself, and photo- 
graphs of his buildings. The point of the resolu- 
tion was to make it clear that the application for 
Fellowship accompanied by drawings was not in 
any way an artistic difficulty, that it was not an 
artistic examination, and that the Council did not 
sit upon those works critically. ‘The intention of 
the resolution was—that every reputable archi- 
tect who had been in practice for seven years was 
to be weleomed within the Institute, in order to 
make the Institute more widely representative of 
the existing practitioners of the art. After the 
period of two years applicants for the Fellowship 
would have to pass the Associateship examination. 
Here again, indeed, their artistic capacities would 
seareely be put to any test —it was simply their ordi- 
nary workmanlike dealing with everyday problems 
that they would be set to satisfy the /xamination 
Board in. The speaker concluded by urging 
Associates of old standing to send in their appli- 
cations for the Fellowship. 

Mr. H. Harpwicke Lanaston referring 
to the first part of the resolution, observed that 
he entered as an Associate in 1881, before the 
present qualifying examination was instituted. 
Should he be required to pass this examination 
before he could be admitted as a Fellow? If that 
were the case, he contended, he and Associates 
similarly situated would be deprived of their 
constitutional right to proceed to the Fellowship 
if otherwise eligible. He asked that the point be 
made perfectly clear, for they were not only pro- 
posing that certain changes in the By-laws should 
be submitted to a Special Meeting for adoption, 
but they were committing the whole body of 
members to a principle. 

Mr. A. SAxon proposed that the 
second paragraph of the resolution be omitted. 
If the door were opened wider he was afraid 
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members would get in who were not quite de- 
sirable. Considering the applications the Council 
would receive, and have to refuse, in the interest 
of the Council themselves this proposal should be 
put rather as an instruction, as a sort of general 
hint, and not as a formal resolution. 

Mr. JoHN SLATER, Vice-President, agreed that the 
second part of the resolution was hardly a matter 
for the meeting, because the resolution under 
which the Council acted was not framed by the 
(;eneral Body but by the Council themselves. — It 
would be better to leave it to the Council, as had 
been suggested. With regard to the point men- 
tioned by Mr. Langston, there was a certain 
amount of ambiguity about the wording. But if 
there was no qualifying examination at the time 
an Associate was elected, he did not think the 
Council or the General Body had any right to 
say that he could not go to the Fellowship if he 
wished. 

This point was spoken upon by subsequent 
speakers, and it was ultimately agreed to treat the 
motion as two distinct resolutions; and with 
regard to the first, on the proposal of Mr. H. H. 
Langston, seconded by Professor Beresford Pite, 
the Meeting agreed to insert the words “or shall 
be elected from the ranks of the Associates ”’ after 
the words “ Examinations qualifying him as an 
Associate.” The Resolution finally passed with 
these words inserted. 

Mr. Mavrice B, Avams said he did not 
quite gather whether the present system of ascer- 
taining from candidates for the Fellowship their 
capabilities as architects, by examining drawings 
and photographs, was to be continued, or whether 
by opening the door wide it was to be implied that 
these things were not to be asked for. It seemed 
to him eminently essential that such drawings and 
photographs should be required. He remembered 
the case of a candidate who was excluded —a man 
who occupied the position of mayor of the town 
where he lived, and in every way a desirable man ; 
but the fact that he had to present the Institute with 
photographs and drawings of his buildings quite 
floored his candidature as a Fellow—and quite 
rightly too, he thought, because the Institute was 
a body of architects. He thought the second part 
of the resolution would be rather unwise. On the 
one hand there were outsiders, eminently artistic 
architects, whom apparently they could not induce 
to come in; and then there were others who 
scarcely ranked as architects at all, and yet for 
some reasons they should like to have them there, 
if it was only to have a sort of lien upon their 
conduct, for that really was a not unimportant 
feature in belonging to such a Society as theirs. 
They did not want to hawk the lellowship round 
to people ; but could they not in some way find 
out a means of making it known to every one 
that they really wanted them to come in? He 
quite agreed with the first part of the resolution ; 
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in fact the first part was inevitable. As he 
understood the President, the reason why this 
matter was brought before them that evening was 
in order to ascertain what the rank and file of the 
Institute thought on the subject; he hoped that 
under no circumstances would they give up the 
practice of having drawings and photographs, so 
that they might be sure of getting architects in 
their ranks rather than auctioneers and the like. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre {4.| proposed that the 
second paragraph should read: “ Further, that 
during the intervening period no reputable archi- 
tect eligible under the Charter for election who 
desires to join the Institute as a lellow shall be 
debarred from doing so.” That, he thought, 
would get over the objection which many members 
besides himself felt on reading this paragraph. 

Mr. Epmunp Wooptnorrr, M.A. said he 
felt it would be better to leave out the second 
resolution altogether. The resolution, he thought, 
was the result of the past action of the Council in 
sometimes debarring candidates from being put 
forward as Fellows, without knowing anything 
about them. He felt strongly on the matter, 
because he—and also one or two members of the 
Council present, though they had not referred to 
it—had put forward candidates from the City who 
had been rejected without proper cause.’ One of 
their most respected members, who had now passed 
away, was very much hurt on this account. lor 
many years past there had been a feeling of great 
soreness at the action of the Council with regard 
to people who were not admitted, but who certainly 
ought to have been. One or two members felt it 
so strongly that they had declined to propose 
other people. He thought the Council did not 
want this instruction at all. If they wanted any 
one in, they could let him know that he would be 
admitted if he came forward. This, however, 
might possibly set some of the most desirable 
men against coming in. 

Mr. Huau Srtannus said he thought it 
very undesirable that the second resolution should 
go out to the public. It would be better to ap- 
proach suitable candidates and let them know 
that the Council would consider their applications 
with a certain amount of favour. It would be 
infra diy. for the Council to do this; but if they 
could refer this matter to the Practice Committee, 
inviting them to communicate with the Allied 
Societies, they might, after a month or two, settle 
upon a list of reputable people whom they should 
invite unofficially. 

Mr. Wittram Woopwarp [4.| thought the pro- 
position made by the last speaker absolutely im- 
practicable. If they were to do it at all, it must be 
done on a printed form and be communicated to 
every member and every architect in the kingdom. 

Mr. Dovanass Matuews suggested that 
some of the present Associates should be commu- 
nicated with and urged to proceed to the Fellow- 


ship. That might help to popularise the Fellow- 
ship, and suggest to those who were not Associates 
to take the opportunity of becoming Fellows. 

In reply to Professor Tire, the Prestpenr 
said he thought Mr. Bropir’s amendment a good 
one, which might be accepted. 

Mr. Warernouse said he should be 
glad to support the amendment if the word 
* reputable ’’ could go also. 

Mr. Bropirk agreed, and the resolution, as 
amended, was read as follows :—* Further, that 
during the intervening period no architect eligible 
under the Charter for election who desires to join 
the Institute as a Fellow shall be debarred from 
doing so.” 

The PresipEnt objected to the latter part of 
the Resolution as being open to the interpretation 
that eligible candidates were at present debarred 
from joining the Institute, which was not the case. 

Mr. Frank Lisuman [A.| thought it would be 
safer to omit the clause altogether. 

Mr. Dovuaguass Matruews suggested that 
the President’s objection could be met by alter- 
ing the resolution as follows: “Further, that 
during the intervening period every architect 
eligible under the Charter for election who desires 
to join the Institute as a Fellow should be en- 
couraged to do so.” 

Mr. Buasuine agreed that the resolution might 
be passed in that form. 

Mr. Broptr withdrawing his amendment, Mr. 
Douglass Mathews’s, seconded by Mr. Hugh 
Stannus, was put from the Chair and carried 
unanimously. 


Amended ‘‘ Suggestions for the Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions,” 

The Meeting then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following amendments to the Paper of 
“Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions :— 

Clause 2 (a) to read as follows : 

“To draw up the particulars and condi- 
tions (as far as possible in accordance with 
the principles herein set forth) as Instructions 
to Competitors, and also to advise upon the 
question of cost and the amount and appor 
tionment of the premium or premiums. 

Note. In drawing up the Instructions to Com- 
petitors it is desirable to divide them into two 
distinct classes : 

(i.) Conditions—i.e. those which must be strictly 
adhered to. 


(ii.) Suggestions—i.e. those which are merely 


optional or of a suggestive character.”’ 

Clause 7: Delete entirely. 

Renumber clauses 8, 9, 10, 11 as 7, 8, 9, 10 
respectively. 

Clause 12: Delete all first paragraph and re- 
number the second paragraph beginning “It is 
essential . . .” as clause 11, 
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Add the following clause as the new clause 12 :— 
The author of the design placed first by 
the assessor or assessors should be employed 
to carry out the work, and he should be paid 
in accordance with the Schedule of Profes 
sional Practice as to the Charges of Architects 
sanctioned and published by the Royal Insti- 
tute. If no instructions are given to him to 
proceed within twelve months from the date 
of selection, or if the proposed works are 
abandoned by the promoters, then the selected 
architect should receive payment for his ser- 
vices in connection with the preparation of 
the competition drawings of a sum equal to 
1} per cent. on the amount of the estimated 
expenditure. 


Mr. Saxon Snewu [J’.| asked if he could move 
an addition to clause 1 of the ‘* Suggestions.” 

The PresipeEnt said it would be out of order at 
that Meeting. Notice must first be given. 

The clauses being taken seriatim, Mr. A. W.5. 
Cross, M.A.{/’.|, moved, and Mr. C. E. Hurcnty- 
son [A.] seconded, clause 2 (a) as amended, which 
was thereupon put from the Chair and carried. 

With regard to the proposed Note suggesting 
the division of the Instructions to Competitors 
into “ Conditions ” and “ Suggestions,” the Presr- 
DENT observed that members would remember a 
case recently before them in which that question 
had arisen; and it was thought desirable to put it 
a little more clearly, both to Assessors and to 
Promoters, that if some of the conditions were 
meant merely to be suggestions and not absolutely 
binding, it was only fair to competitors to point 
that out. 


Professor Brresrorp Pitre suggested 
leaving out the words “to competitors,” so that 
the clause would read: “In drawing up the 


Instructions it is desirable to divide them into two 
distinct classes.” It was not the intention to 
draw up the competitors and divide them into two 
distinct classes ! 

Mr. Woopwarp [.| moved the inser 
tion of the Note as amended, and Mr. E. W. 
Hupson | seconding, it was put from the Chair 
and carried. 

The PRESIDENT, coming to the next point, said 
that clause 7 was deleted entirely because it ap- 
peared later on, and that necessitated the re- 
numbering of the clauses below it. Then, instead 
of clause 7, they proposed clause 12 as follows : 
“The author of the design placed first by the 
assessor or assessors should be employed to 
carry out the work, and he should be paid in 
accordance with the Schedule of Professional 
Practice as to the Charges of Architects sanctioned 
and published by the Royal Institute. If no 
instructions are given to him to proceed within 
twelve months from the date of selection, or if the 
proposed works are abandoned by the promoters, 
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then the selected architect should receive payment 
for his services in connection with the preparation 
of the competition drawings of a sum equal to 
1] per cent. on the amount of the estimated 
expenditure.’ The object was to insure that 
committees should not get designs for a small 
nominal sum and then throw the whole thing 
over; they would have to pay a fair sum, as they 
would have to do if they instructed an architect 
in the ordinary way. Replying to Mr. E. W., 
Hupson the Presmentr said it was pro- 
posed that it be left to the assessors to decide 
about the premium. The idea generally was, that 
there should be no premium to the first man, that 
he should get the work, and the premium should 
be given to the second, third, fourth, and so on. 
That would make it still clearer that they com- 
peted for the work, and not for the premiums. 

Mr. Saxon thought the clause 
should be made a little clearer. It says ‘‘ The 
author of the design placed first by the assessor 
or assessors should be employed to carry out the 
work.’’ Those who had acted both as competitors 
and assessors knew that there were cases where 
it would be very hard upon the promoters to bind 
them to appoint the winning competitor. There 
were, fortunately for architecture, a number of 
very clever young men who might be able in an 
open competition to prepare such a plan as would 
easily take first place; but they might hesitate 
very strongly before placing works in the hands 
of a merely very clever young man. Promoters 
might very reasonably say that, being responsible 
to the public, they would not entrust the work to 
such a man. 

The PrestpentT: There is a clause here which 
seems to meet the point. ‘It is essential to the 
success of any competition that the award of the 
assessor should be adhered to unless there is some 
valid objection to the employment of the author 
of the selected design to carry out the work, as to 
which the assessor is satisfied.’ 

Mr. Saxon SNELL, continuing with regard to 
the payment of 1} per cent., said it represented, 
he believed, the maximum which an architect was 
entitled to ask from a client who abandoned a 
plan. Although the Institute Charges were not 
divided so clearly as that, he did not think any 
of them would have the courage to ask for more 
than 1} per cent., whatever trouble they had been 
put to in preparing sketch designs. The tendency 
very rightly was to make competitions much 
easier for the competitors in the way of expense 
than they used to be. It was becoming the 
custom to suggest that the competitors should 
only supply sketch drawings in pencil; and, as 
they were asking that, and considering the 
tendency to make matters easier for competitors, 
it was a little bit hard upon promoters that 
they should pay as much as 1} per cent. 


On the one hand competitors were asking pro- 
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moters to pay the maximum, and on the other 
hand promoters were urged to ask from com- 
petitors very little indeed. There appeared to be 
an inclination to forget that these Suggestions 
were in the first place for the benefit, not of com- 
petitors, but of the promoters of buildings. Pro- 
moters were to understand when these Suggestions 
were put before them that they were for their 
own good: that if they wanted to get the best 
from architects, they should conduct the com- 
petition according to the Suggestions. Therefore 
they should not make the conditions too hard. 
He, of course, was not there to advocate the cause 
of promoters ; but he had so often heard clients 
say that they looked at it from the point of view 
of business men—that they could not be con- 
cerned with what architects thought their own 
value; but they looked at it from the point of 
view that they wanted to get the best they could 
for the promoters. Therefore they should think 
of the promoters rather than of themselves. 

The PrestpENT: But are you not overlooking 
the fact that these promoters are asking perhaps 
100 or 150 architects for plans, and that they are 
only paying for one after all? That makes a 
great deal of difference. 

Mr. Saxon SnetL: Yes; but we are asking 
them on the one hand to make the burden upon 
us very light, and on the other hand we are asking 
them to pay the maximum price. 

Mr H. K. Bromugap [F.|: There is another 
side to the question. If promoters pay 1} per 
cent., they will get a larger number of designs 
and better people to compete for them. ~ 

Mr. H. VauGHAN LANCHESTER | A.]| pointed out 
that the 14 per cent. came in only if the pro- 
moters abandoned the building ; and they wanted 
to discourage such abandonment. It was a fair 
percentage for sketch plans. It might be said 
that the architect, if there had been no competi- 
tion, would bave taken a little less; but they 
ought to say that they would be subject to a 
certain penalty should they abandon their design. 

Mr. Saxon Snevi: I sympathise with that 
view ; but I merely wanted to point out the un- 
desirability of making things too difficult for the 
promoters. 

Mr. Jonn J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. [F’.] said he 
cordially appreciated the position taken up by Mr. 
Snell. It was sometimes forgotten that any 
legislation that they adopted, in order to secure 
success in their own work, must be based upon a 
thorough appreciation of what they were going to 
supply. He felt that Mr. Lanchester in his re- 
marks showed a little of the spirit that he com- 
plained of. They were not there to legislate for a 
public who showed any appreciation of architec- 
ture. People who began a competition, they must 
take it for granted, could not and did not know 
the value of an architect ; they only knew he was 
a man who must be obtained to get tradesmen 


together for the purpose of the building, and they 
were so indifferent as to the quality of that man, 
that they asked twenty or thirty to compete, and 
were content to take any of the twenty or thirty. 
Even if there was a clause which prevented their 
being obliged to appoint the man who won the 
competition, he hardly thought that in an open 
competition he as assessor could enforce that clause 
as against a young man on account of his youth. 
He held very strongly that in having an open 
competition people had made their own bargain, 
and were bound to take that man if there was 
nothing against him; that is to say, they must 
suffer for his inexperience. It had a value, and a 
very strong value. The assessors, he thought, 
should be free to judge, according to the import- 
ance of a building, whether they would advise an 
open competition or a close one. Personally he 
did not advise any persons to enter into an open 
competition where there was a heavy financial and 
administrative responsibility. It was extremely 
rash, and likely to lead to a lowering of the profes- 
sion in the eyes of the public. That was one 
reason why a close competition was better than 
an open one. 

Mr. A. W. 8. Cross | F’.] moved the adoption of 
the clause. 

Mr. C. E. Hurcutison in seconding, asked 
whether the Council, in drawing up the amended 
Suggestions, had taken into consideration the 
method in which they were going to enforce them. 
The Suggestions affected the promoters, the com- 
petitors, and the assessors, and if they passed 
them, it was a proof that the Institute meant to 
adopt them permanently. Therefore competitors 
should be in some way warned against competi- 
tions which did not meet the views of the Com- 
petitions Committee, and at the same time assessors 
should refuse to act where the conditions were 
unsatisfactory. 

The PrestpEnt said that the Council through 
the Competitions Committee were intending to 
take what steps they could to induce members to 
abide by the Suggestions to the extent of declining 
to compete if they were not substantially adopted. 
As regards the premiums offered, architects were 
entitled to some extent to lay down certain rules 
to the public who invited a large number of them 
to submit designs. That wasa very different thing 
from a man going toa single architect and com- 
missioning him to erect a building: that was 
entirely a matter for the promoter and the archi- 
tect. Im the other case, however, architects were 
quite entitled to protect themselves to the utmost 
extent, at the same time believing, as they did, 
that the protection to themselves also ensured a 
better result to the promoters. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. A. W. 8. Cross said he understood that if 
competing architects, members of the Institute, 
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were warned off a particular competition, asses- 
sors also members of the Institute would not be 
allowed to assess in such a case. 

The Prestpent: I should hope they would 
not do so. 

Mr. Cross: Can we not prohibit them in any 
way? It seems unfair otherwise. 

The Prestmpent: Could you not bring that up 
at the Council ? 

Mr. Cross: Yes, Sir. 

Professor Pitre said that at that 
late hour he was loth to say anything on the 
question, but he should like to utter a warning 
word as to enforcing, and prohibiting, and allowing. 
They were going to open the door for the Fellow- 
ship, and they must take care that they were not 
blocking the door that thiey were going to open 
wide. It must be remembered that the wider 
interests of individual members had to be con- 
sidered, and in talking about enforcing, and pro- 
hibiting, and allowing, they were entering upon 
very difficult ground. 

Mr. Cross: But you put the competitors under 
the disability, and you do not extend that disability 
to the assessors. It seems inconsistent upon the 
face of it. 

At the instance of the Presipent the discussion 
then closed. 


Mr. Artuur R. Maysrton sends the follow- 
ing communication dated 1st March :— 

With reference to the debate last night upon 
the new proposals for the conduct of competitions, 
nobody doubts, I think, the advisability of their 
adoption in the interests of the profession. 

Unfortunately, however, they are only “sug- 
gestions.’ Surely the time has come when these 
should have the force of by-laws, and to be of any 
real benefit they ought to be adopted as such by 
all the members of the Institute. 

These “ suggestions ’’—I may almost call them 
rules—-have been formulated by the Council, who 
after all represent the members of the Institute ; 
they embody up-to-date experience, and, in the 
Council’s opinion it is desirable that they should 
govern the conduct of all competitions. No steps 
are, however, taken to make an infringement of the 
same by members unprofessional conduct and so 
practically enforce them upon promoters, who will 
doubtless continue to disregard the representa- 
tions of the Council as much in the future as in 
the past, knowing that they can get designs upon 
their own terms. 

I would therefore suggest that all architects 
should be invited to subscribe their names to a 
declaration that they will not compete unless 
such conditions are complied with. I am sure 
such a declaration would be welcomed by all, as 
it would doubtless strengthen the hands of the 
Council, the assessors, and the competitors in 
dealing with refractory promoters. 
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The Registration Question. 


At the same meeting, Mr. H. Harpwickr 
Laneston [A.], in accordance with notice, put 
the following question to the Chair :— 


Is it in the power of the Council to say 
whether it is the intention of the Registra- 
tion Committee, in view of the great interest 
attached to the movement for the statutory 
qualification of architects, to take a poll of 
the members of the Institute upon the general 
principle involved ? 


In putting his question, Mr. Langston explained 
that, as it was admitted on all sides that, unless 
a majority of the members of the Institute were 
in favour of the movement, it would be useless to 
proceed any further with it, it struck him that 
the first step would be to take a poll of the 
members, so as to have the question answered in 
the negative or the affirmative. As the Council 
formed a part of the Registration Committee, he 
ventured to put to it this question. 

The PresimDENT, in reply, said that this was 
one of the questions which the Committee would 
doubtless consider; but as they had not yet met, 
it was impossible for him to express any opinion 
upon it. In asking a poll it seemed evident that 
they must first of all lay before members the 
pros and cons of the proposal. The Committee 
hoped to meet shortly—in fact they had fixed on 
a date that evening. 


Prizes and Studentships 1904-1905. 


The pamphlet giving full particulars of the 
Prizes and Studentships offered by the Institute 
for the year 1904-1905 will be issued to members 
with the next number of the Journan. The 
prizes and subjects are briefly as follows :— 

THE Essay MEDAL AND TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty.— 
Subject: “The Development of Architectural 
Art from Structural Requirements and Nature of 
Materials.” 

Tae Measurep Drawings Mepau anp TEN 
GuINEAs, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty.—Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building —Classical or 
Mediwval—in the United Kingdom or abroad. 

Tue SoaNne MEDALLION AND ONE HuNDRED 
Pounps, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty.—Subject : Design for a Royal Palace on 
an open level site. 

THE PuGin STUDENTSHIP : SILVER MEDAL AND 
Forty Pounps, open to members of the archi- 
tectural profession (of all countries) between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five-——Founded to 
promote the study of the Medieval Architecture 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and awarded for 
the best selection of drawings and testimonials. 
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THE Gopwin Bursary: MEDAL AND 
Sixty-Five Pounps, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 
age.—Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

TaE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP : CERTIFICATE 
anpD ONE Hunpiiep PounDs, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age 
of thirty-five.—Founded to encourage the study 
of Architecture, more particularly in respect to 
Ornament and Coloured Decoration. Competitors 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit- 
ing their acquaintance with colour decoration 
and with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 

Tue Tire Prize: AND THIRTY 
Pounds, open to members of the architectural 
profession under the age of thirty.—Suhject : A 
Design, according to the Principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Hotel Lounge 
and Staircase. 

THE GRISSELL GoLD MEDAL AND TEN GUINEAS, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years._-Founded to en- 
courage the study of Construction. Subject : 
Design for a Winter Garden in Iron and Glass. 

THE ARTHUR CaTEs Prize: A Sum or Forty 
GvuINEAS, open to British subjects who have passed 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination at one Sitting 
during 1903 and 1904.—Candidates must submit 
(1) Selections of the testimonies of stidy which 
procured their admission to the Final: Examina- 
tion ; (2) Not less than three sheets comprising 
studies of subjects of Classical, or Renaissance, 
and of Medieval Architecture, accurately drawn 
in perspective and shaded by rule, and also de- 
tailed studies of a groined vault of any period 
between A.D. 1100 and 1500. The prize will be 
awarded for the best set of drawings. 

THe Prize: Books vatuE TEN 
Pounps.—Awarded to the student who distin- 
guishes himself most highly in the Institute Final 
Examinations 1904. 

Copies of the pamphlet will be on sale at the 
Institute, price threepence each. 


The late Percival Gordon Smith F’.). 


Mr. Gordon Smith, who died last week at the 
age of sixty-four, was elected an Associate in 
1866, proceeded to the Fellowship in 1879, and 
served for a time on the Council of the Institute. 
He entered the offices of the Local Government 
Board as assistant architect about 1868, and was 
appointed chief architect in 1879. This position he 
held until compelled to retire by the age limit nearly 
four years ago. To all appearance he was then in 
the full vigour of his powers, intellectual and phy- 


sical, but shortly afterwards came the break-down 
in his health which has now resulted unhappily in 
hisdeath. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alex. Graham, 
made feeling reference to the sad event at the 
General Meeting last Monday, and testified to those 
high attainments and amiable qualities which 
won for the deceased the respect and affection of 
his colleagues and of all who had relations with 
him whether in public or in private life. In this 
connection may be quoted Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood's testimony in reviewing for these pages 
Mr. Gordon Smith’s book on Poor Law Buildings. 
** Those who have had the good fortune to submit 
drawings for the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will have retained an agreeable 
recollection of the kind and able manner in which 
Mr. Gordon Smith criticised their works, and the 
valuable suggestions that he gave, doing his 
spiriting so gently that one left the building with 
the impression that all the suggested alterations 
were improvements (JOURNAL, 27th July 1901). 
Mr. Gordon Smith was the author of two authori- 
tative treatises on the Construction of Hospitals 
and Lunatic Asylums, and produced during the 
first months of his retirement the valuable work 
above mentioned, The Planning of Poor Law 
Buildings. At the General Meeting of the 29th 
ult. the regrets of the Institute at the loss it 
had sustained by his death were ordered to be 
entered on the Minutes, and a message of sym- 
pathy and condolence was directed to be conveyed 
to his family.—Mr. Gordon Smith’s father was 
the late Charles Heriot Smith, who was educated 
for the architectural profession and took the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal, and afterwards became a 
decorative sculptor and worked for a short time in 
Flaxman’s studio. 


L.C.C, Building Conditions. 


The London County Council, on the recom- 
mendation of its Corporate Property Committee, 
has agreed to the inclusion of the following pro- 
vision in the conditions as to building on the 
Council’s land: 

“Tf, and so often as the same shall happen, any 
dispute shall arise between the Council and the 
lessee as to any matter connected with the erection 
of the said building or buildings, or the founda- 
tions or drainage thereof, or the preparation, 
laying out, fencing or otherwise dealing with the 
said land, which matter is not provided for by 
‘the approved plans and specifications,’ or any 
additions to, alterations in, or omissions from the 
same, authorised as aforesaid, or by these con- 
ditions, or conditions of approval, or as to whether 
any such matter is or is not so provided for, or 
as to the manner in which the same is provided 
for, every such dispute shall, if it arise before the 
plans and specifications have been approved, be 
decided by the architect, and if it arise thereafter 
be decided by an arbitrator to be appointed failing 
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agreement by the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, whose respective decisions 
shall be final.” 


The Sixth International Congress of Architects. 


As has been previously announced in the 
Journst, the Sixth International Congress of 
Architects, under the high protection of H.M. the 
King of Spain and under the auspices of the 
Spanish Government, will be held in Madrid 
from Wednesday the 6th of April to the evening of 
Wednesday the 13th, when the farewell banquet 
will take place. 

The Congress will sit to discuss the various 
questions they have before them on the 6th, 7th, 
9th, 11th and 13th April. The 8th and 12th will 
be devoted to excursions to Toledo, Alcalé and 
Guadalajara, and to the various buildings of 
interest in Madrid, where an Exhibition of the 
Monumental Art of Spain will be in progress. 

Subscriptions (£1 as membre adhérent) can be 
paid until the opening of the Congress; but in 
order to facilitate matters, it would be well if 
members thinking of joining the Congress would 
send their subscriptions as soon as possible to the 
Secretary of the Executive Commission, Senor 
Luis M. Cabello y Lapiedra, Alcali, 11, Academia 
de San Fernando, Madrid, so as to obtain their 
cards of identity and programmes before their 
departure from London. These cards of identity 
serve as vouchers, available from the 15th March 
to the 5th May, entitling the holders to a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. on fares on Spanish and 
Portuguese railways, and 33 per cent. on those 
of the Compagnie de Navigation Transatlantique. 
The latest advices from the Secretariat state that 
there will be a reduction of 50 per cent. granted 
by the Compagnies Générales des Chemins de 
Fer de France. 

The Secretary of the Institute will be happy to 
supply further information concerning the Con- 
gress, to which the Council are sending delegates 
as representatives of the Institute. 


The French School at Athens, 


M. Holleaux has been appointed Director of 
the French School at Athens in succession to 
M. Homolle [Hon. Corr. M.), now Director of the 
French National Museums. M. Holleaux, who is 
an old member of the School, was Professor at 
the Faculty of Letters, Lyons, having charge of 
the courses on Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
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NOTES, QUERIES, ET¢. 


L.C.C. By-laws requiring Deposit of Duplicate Plans 
of Drainage System [p. 209}. 


From Henry Lovecrove [A.|— 

I am pleased to see that Mr. E. T. Hall has 
called attention (on page 211) to a very real griev- 
ance of the building public. In my large district I 
hear much grumbling, as no purpose can be served 
by the deposit of Crawings, and it is unfair to ask 
an architect, at the cost of his client, to send a 
complete set of plans for, say, a large factory, be- 
cause it has been decided to add two new w.c.’s. 

In the last paragraph of his letter Mr. Hail has 
well described all that is necessary for an applica- 
tion, and the mistake in the wording of the By-laws 
should be amended forthwith. 


Sir John Vanbrugh [p. 213]. 


From Ginpert H. Lovecrove (Student)— 

May I, as one who has studied the life of the 
eminent architect, add a few remarks to Mr. 
Oglesby’s interesting Paper on Sir John Vanbrugh. 

In justice to Vanbrugh (and to Swift) Mr. 
Oglesby should have continued his quotation from 
the poem on “ Vanbrugh’s house”’ as far as 

“tis own’d by all 
Thou art well contrived, though thou art small.” 

The theatre in the Haymarket was not the first 
of his architectural works, the foundation-stone 
having been laid, on the 9th April 1705, by the 
Countess of Sutherland, daughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who was popularly known as “ the 
little Whig.” 

A great part of the podium of the Clarendon 
Buildings, Oxford, which must have given consi- 
derable dignity to the design, has now been re- 
moved; Kneller Hall, Hounslow, was refronted 
by Hardwick, and, having been altered by other 
architects, is now quite unlike the design as ori- 
ginally carried out. 

The writing of humorous epitaphs was a 
favourite amusement for the wits of the time, as 
witness that on Oliver Goldsmith by Garrick, and, 
further, there is no proof that Dr. Evans wrote 
his couplets after Vanbrugh’s death. 

1 believe no biographer has noted that Sir John 
was (like Sir Christopher Wren) a Freemason. 
In the list of members of the lodge “ Sunn in 
Chester,”’ *‘as by account deliver’d at a quarterly 
communication held 27th November 1725,” occurs 
the name of “ Captn. John Vanberg.”’ 

Those interested in Vanbrugh’s works (dramatic 
or architectural) will regret that Vanbrugh House, 
Westcombe Park Road, Blackheath, is now being 
destroyed, and Vanbrugh Castle, Maze Hill, is 
threatened. Both of these were apparently for 


his own occupation, their grounds being connected 
by a subterranean passage. 
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NOTES, QUERIES, ETC. 


Treatment of Sewage by Bacteria, 


In a Paper on this subject read at Leeds on the 
22nd February Mr. W. J. Dibdin said that the 
difficulty experienced with the ordinary coarse or 
‘first contact ’”’ bed in those cases where the crude 
sewage was turned directly on to it was that. the 
interstices between the particles of coke or clinker, 
&e., became filled with the finely divided matter 
in the sewage and carbonaceous residuum from 
the bacterial action on the organic matters. The 
grit or detritus tank and the septic tank left a 
quantity of sewage sludge to be*disposed of. In 
discussing the question as to what could be done 
either to prevent the putrefactive action in the 
tank, whether “ septic ’’ or “ grit,” or to increase 
the efficiency of the coarse or first contact bed, 
reference was made to the reports of the Manches- 
ter and Leeds Corporations, and Mr. Dibdin stated 
that in the case of a coarse bed filled with coke or 
clinker, &c., there were a number of solid particles 
presenting only an outer surface, the interior of 
the particles occupying space to no purpose. It 
occurred to him that this interior space could be 
utilised by the employment of a material of hollow 
form, so that it would present an interior as well 
as an exterior surface on which the bacteria could 
grow. After trying tiles, he made an experiment 
at Devizes, in which waste slate débris was used. 
The slates were supported about one inch apart 
by small slate blocks. This arrangement gave 
no less than 80 per cent. of water capacity to the 
beds, thereby doubling their effective working 
capacity as compared with coke, &c. In fact, the 
bed at Devizes was exactly one-half the size of the 
fine bed into which it discharged, with the result 
that the cost of construction of an installation was 
reduced 50 per cent. By the use of slates the 
chief causes of loss of capacity were overcome. 
The growth of organisms would take place on both 
surfaces of the slates, and would not choke the 
spaces between, as in the case of coke, &c. The 
facility of cleaning out the slate beds, it was 
stated, greatly reduced the cost as compared with 
clinker beds. Slate contact beds would be found 
not only the most economical but far and: away 
the best means of destroying the foul mass of 
animal and vegetable matter called sludge. Slate, 
too, was inert, and formed an admirable home for 
the bacteria. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Evolution of the Manufacturer in Art, 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held on the 
11th February in the Lecture Hall of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Leopold Street. Amongst 
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those present were Messrs. I’. Winder (in the 
chair), E. M. Gibbs, J. Smith, C. B. Flockton, 
J. R. Wigfull, H. L. Paterson, T. Swaffield Brown, 
W. J. Hale, C. F. Innocent, Horace Wilson, 
W.G. Buck, H. I. Porter, C. Green, W. C. Fenton 
(Hon. Sec.), and others. Letters of apology for 
absence were received from Messrs. R. W. Fowler 
and C. M. Hadfield. 

Mr. W. Gilbert (of the Bromsgrove Guild of 
Applied Art) gave a lecture on “ Evolution of the 
Manufacturer in Art.” The lecturer traced the 
origin of the guilds connected with craft from the 
earliest period, and referred to the beautiful work 
of the medieval craftsman, when there was no 
division of labour, and when work was the plea- 
sure of his existence from the time of his appren- 
ticeship until he became full member of the craft. 
He also showed how great historical occurrences 
affected the guilds by developing art workshops 
and thus divorcing the artist and craftsman. The 
influence of Italian ‘“‘ commercial” artists during 
the Renaissance was next referred to at some 
length, and the varions phases of craft work up to 
the nineteenth century. The institution of classes 
for designing in this country was also mentioned. 
In 1851 there were twenty-two such classes in 
existence. The influence of the Great Exhibition 
of that year on craftsmanship was described by Mr. 
Gilbert. The conditions which alone would pro- 
duce good work in art classes, he thought, were 
that they should not be municipal factories, com- 
peting in any way with local manufacturers, and 
that they should not be the home of fads, but the 
home of thought. The lecturer commended 
individualism in art. Craftsmen owed much to 
architects. He alluded to the fine work of the 
late J. D. Sedding, especially at the Church of the 
Holy ‘Trinity, Chelsea, where his work was com- 
bined with the craftsmanship of Onslow Ford, and 
others. The lecturer, in conclusion, pleaded for 
greater association between good workers in the 
production of good work, and especially between 
architects and the different craftsmen employed 
in building. 

An interesting discussion followed, and on the 
motion of Mr. T. Swaffield Brown, seconded by 
Mr. Horace Wilson, and supported by Messrs. 
W. J. Hale, J. R. Wigfull, C. Green, E, M. Gibbs, 
W. C. Fenton, and W. F. Smith, a hearty vote of - 
thanks was accorded the lecturer. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 


Professor Pite and Mr. Seth-Smith on Registration ; 
Discussion, 


The sixth general sessional meeting of the 
above society was held on February 11th, Mr. 
Butler Wilson [/’.], president, in the chair. A 
large gathering of members assembled to hear 
Papers on Registration as affecting architecture 
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and architects by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith [F’] 
and Professor Beresford Pite [F’.]|._ These Papers 
will be found printed elsewhere in the present 
issue. 

Mr. G. Bertram Buumer [F.], in proposing 
a cordial vote of thanks to the readers of the two 
Papers, said that an intimate acquaintance with 
the student life of medical men had satisfied him 
that that profession was much better prepared for 
its work than the architectural profession, because 
of the necessity to arrive at a certain standard of 
knowledge before commencing practice. The bulk 
of architects nine mouths out of twelve were occu- 
pied with work which did not find scope for the 
higher artistic gifts, and he failed to see that the 
higher education which registration and examina- 
tion involved could impede the more gifted from 
finding a place “ at the front’ as heretofore. The 
difficulties of the case had been met before in 
other callings, and doubtless could again. The 
public had a right to demand from architects amore 
intimate knowledge of the scientific details of their 
profession, which the artistic student will certainly 
endeavour to shirk unless compelled to pass a 
qualifying examination. The painter and the 
sculptor market their goods after competition, 
when the public can accept or reject them ; but an 
architect’s work is obviously in a very different 
category. 

Mr. Rosert P. OGLEssy, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, remarked that to say, as Professor Pite 
had done, that one cannot examine in art was but 
to enunciate a truism. There could be no divorce 
between the «esthetic and practical elements of 
architecture. Surely Mr. Pite would not advance 
the theory that a musician would be hampered in 
his aspirations because he had received a thorough 
grounding in harmonic law and contrapuntal 
science. The Professor’s alternative was educa- 
tion in the most tempting garb that could be 
devised. ‘ Education,’’ continued Mr. Oglesby, 
‘is to be handed round on trays. It is to be co- 
ordinated, and made to look as ambrosial as pos- 
sible. The architectural millennium will then 
arrive, and the constructional lion will lie down 
alongside the artistic lamb. Of course, this is a 
very beautiful idea. But will the students rush 
for co-ordinate education any more than they do 
for the present excellent advantages which are 
cffered? Not at all. You may lead the student 
to the educational waters, but, as things are at 
present, you will not necessarily make him drink. 
Mr. Seth-Smith’s idea is more practical. He 
would take the student willy-nilly and plunge him 
head over ears in the crystal depths of education. 
Mr. Pite would probably remark, ‘ Ah! but re- 
member the heel of Achilles.’ Mr. Seth-Smith 
replies confidently that it will be a case of total 
and absolute immersion. The student will be 


thoroughly examined on leaving the water, and if 
there should be found on him one dry spot, in he 
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goes again. And more than this, with the esta- 
blishment of registration the student will be only 
too willing and anxious to be dipped, anxious to 
be made as invulnerable against commonplace 
and mediocre thoughts and deeds as the educa- 
tional stream will permit. This would do more 
than co-ordinate education ; it would co-ordinate 
the profession. ‘To raise the standard of training 
is to raise the standard of architecture, and it is 
not by optional but by compulsory methods that 
this end will be achieved.” 

Mr. C. B. Howprun [A.] said that Professor 
Pite had made an assertion which couid hardly 
be designated an argument against registration. 
It was to his mind fallacious, and he was surprised 
Professor Pite had introduced it. It was with re- 
ference to lowering the standard of architecture 
by the introduction of a compulsory examination 
which he stated would be of acorresponding standard 
to that of the present R.I.B.A. Intermediate. He 
was quite sure that no student with high aspira- 
tions would be trammelled, or cease working when 
he had passed such an examination ; he would 
pursue his course, carried forward by increased 
enthusiasm, the inception of which might be traced 
to the desire of passing this much maligned 
examination. To others it would be an incentive 
to advancement in architectural knowledge, which 
they would never have taken the pains to acquire 
without such compulsory examination. Was there 
anyone present who for one moment believed that 
Professor Pite himself would have been fettered, 
or allowed his enthusiasm and imagination to 
have been restrained by an examination? The 
animation and vigour with which he had urged 
his cause that evening was sufficient answer; no 
examination could have shattered his ideals as an 
architect. 

Mr. H. AscoucH CHapmaAn [A.] remarked that 
he felt Mr. Pite (in the position of a Professor in 
the Royal College of Art) was somewhat on a 
pedestal in regard to ordinary architectural prac- 
tice ; but if he would descend into the arena among 
the rest of them his views of the registration 
question might become modified. He (the speaker) 
had been a supporter of registration for a number 
of years, and he thought Professor Pite would 
pardon his remarking on one passage in his Paper 
where he had used the words “ Registration and a 
low ideal; freedom and a high ideal’’; and that 
a compulsory examination would not be the 
starting-point but the goal of a young architect’s 
ambition. He could not agree with Professor Pite 
on this point, as the present starting-point was 
practically zero, whilst a compulsory examination 
would give a much higher plane from which a 
young architect would commence his professional 
career, and would ensure that every man entering 
the profession had received a thorough training 
in construction and showed some aptitude for 
architectural design, thereby eliminating undesir- 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


ables, but in no way limiting a man’s ideals or 
ambitions in architecture. 

Mr. T. Monkman (President of the York Society) 
declared that his opinions in favour of registration 
had been strengthened by what he had heard. 
They could feel for the artistic standpoint from 
which Professor Pite spoke, but, on the other 
hand, they were compeiled to look at the matter 
from the standpoint of the average architect, to 
whom registration appealed strongly, and the issue 
ought not to be decided in the interests of those 
who stood at the head of the profession. No 
matter how high his ideals may be, the architect 
had to descend to the level of business, and how- 
ever he might try to cultivate and uplift art, he 
was bound to recognise that the commercial side 
of life entered very largely into his profession. 
Registration would tend to improve both the 
architect’s social status and ability. He would 
admit that it would be very difficult to institute 
an examination into a man’s artistic qualities, 
but his scientific and constructive knowledge ought 
to be tested, and once they went so far it might 
be possible to do something with regard to the 
artistic side. In other professions men were not 
allowed to practise until they had shown some 
ability, and it seemed to him that the same argu- 
ment should hold good of architecture. 

Mr. 8. Krrson expressed the opinion that at 
present architects were not worthy of registration. 
They did not “hang together,’ nor were they 
educated up to registration. If they wanted to 
keep the enterprising rent collector and super- 
annuated clerk of works out of the profession 
they must show the public that, as a result of 
superior education and training, they could do 
infinitely better work than those gentlemen. 

Mr. Butter Witson President, in con- 
veying the Society’s thanks to the lecturers, said 
he did not propose to take a vote on the question, 
as the Society had already, at a special general 
meeting, passed a resolution unanimously in 
favour of the statutory registration of qualified 
architects if promoted by the Royal Institute. 
Professor Pite had said that the Societies at 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Sheftield were by no 
means unanimous on this question; but he (the 
President) might say that although the Glasgow 
Institute had come to no decision in the matter, 
their president was in favour of registration, pro- 
vided it was taken up by the Institute. Man- 
chester was strongly registrationist, and Sheffield 
so much so that, as Professor Pite had told them, 
they declined to include his Paper in their syllabus. 
He (the President) had in his possession com- 
munications from fourteen out of seventeen Allied 
Societies stating that they had passed resolutions 
in favour of registration. He had already expressed 
his views on this question, and he would not 
repeat them there if for no other reason than 
the fact that he had been appointed a member 
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of a committee of the Institute to consider the 
question. 

Professor Pite and Mr. Seth-Smith having 
replied, the proceedings terminated. 


MINUTES. 1X. 


At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 29th 
February 1904, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Aston Webb, 
R.A., F.S.A., President, in the Chair, with 30 Fellows 
(including 10 members of the Council) and 34 Associates 
(including 2 members of the Council): the Chairman 
announced that the Meeting was convened pursuant to 
By-law for the purpose of electing the Royal Gold Medal- 
list for the current year, and moved in accordance with 
notice that M. Auguste Choisy {[Hon.Corr.M.Paris] be 
elected for the honour. Whereupon it was 

ResoLveD, nem. con., that subject to His Majesty’s 
gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture be awarded this year to 
M. Auguste Choisy, Inspecteur-Général honoraire 
des Ponts et Chaussées, Paris. 


This concluded the business of the Special Meeting. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1903-1904, following the Special Meeting above referred 
to and similarly constituted, the Minutes of the Meetirfy 
held 15th February 1904 [p. 212) were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Percival 
Gordon Smith {F’.], and made some sympathetic remarks 
thereon: whereupon it was resolved to record upon the 
Minutes of the Meeting the deep regret of the Institute at 


. the loss it had sustained, and that a message of sympathy 


and condolence be sent from the Institute to his family. 
On the motion of the Hon. Secretary a vote of thanks 
wus passed for donations to the Library, and especially to 
Mr. Sydney Smirke [/’.|, from whom had been received 
his fifteenth annual donation of £5 to the Library Fund. 
The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 9 :— 
As (9). 
ARTHUR EDWARD BARTLETT [ Assoc. 1891). 
THOMAS COOPER [ Assoc. 1892} (Birmingham). 
BANISTER FLIGHT FLETCHER | Assoc. 1889, Godwin 
Bursar 1893, Inst. Essay Medallist 1896). 
SIDNEY FRANK HARRIS (Assoc. 1893] (Northampton). 
ARTHUR KEEN. 
CHARLES RICHARD GUY HALL [Assoc. 1888). 
FRANK MANOAH KENT, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 
HENRY WINTER JOHNSON, Market Harborough. 
ALFRED HILL PARKER, Worcester. 
As AssocraTEs* (22). 
HERBERT WILSON ASMAN [Probationer 1898, Student 
1901) (Bradford). 
LAWRENCE LEE BRIGHT, Jnst. Medallist Drawings 
1901 [Probationer 1895, Student 1899) (Nottingham). 
MANUEL NUNES CASTELLO [Probationer 1899, Stu- 
dent 1900}. 
HORACE WILLIAM CUBITT [Probationer 1897, Student 
1899}. 


* Except where otherwise stated, all the candidates for 
Associateship passed the Qualifying Examination last 
November. 
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WILLIAM ROBERT DAVIDGE 
Student 1900). 

WILLIAM JOHN DELBRIDGE [Probationer 1899, Stu- 
dent 1901}. 

GEORGE DYKES, jun. [Probationer 1894, Student 1902) 
(Glasgow). 

HENRY TUTTY FOWLER [Probationer 1892, Student 
1894] (Barrow-in-Furness). 

HAROLD GRIFFITHS [Qualified 1888). 

EDWIN GEORGE HARRY GUNN [Probationer 1899, 
Student 1901). 

WILLIE HEMINGWAY [Probationer 1898, Student 1900} 
(Bolton). 

HOLLAND WILLIAM HOBBISS [Probationer 1897, Stu- 
dent 1899}. 

FRANK GARFIELD JOHNSON [Probationer 1899, Stu- 
dent 1902] (Newport, Mon.). 

JOHN STEVENS LEE, Tite Prizeman 1898 [Probationer 
1893, Student 1895]. 

HENRY BLINMAN MACKENZIE [Probationer 1897, 
Student 1899) (Cardiff). - 

FRANCIS WINTON NEWMAN, Ashpitel Prizeman 1903 
[Probationer 1895, Student 1897). 
HENRY MELANCTHON PRITCHARD [ Probationer 1900, 
Student 1901) (Cardiff). : 
THOMAS HENSON ROBINSON [Probationer 1895, Stu- 
dent 1896). 

ANDREW ROLLO, Jnst. Medallist Drawings 1903 [Pro- 
bationer 1897, Student 1900) (Glasgow). 

GEORGE LEONARD RUSSELL [Probationer 1897, Stu- 
dent 1899}. 

HENRY WALCOTT STONE [Probationer 1900, Student 
1901) (Taunton). 

JOSEPH JOHN WOOD [Probationer 1897, Student 1899] 
(Leeds). 


[Probationer 1898, 


As Hon. Corresponpinc MEMBER. 


GLENN BROWN, Fellow and Secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects (Washington). 


The President, in accordance with notice, moved the 
following Resolutions on behalf cf the Council :— 

That the necessary alterations to the By-laws be 
drafted and submitted to a Special General Meet- 
ing to provide that after the 3lst December 1906 
every person desiring to be admitted a Fellow shal! 
be required to have passed the Examination or 
Examinations qualifying him as an Associate ; but 
that, in exceptional circumstances, the Council 
shall have power to dispense with such Examination 
or Examinations. 

Further, that during the intervening period the doors 
to the Fellowship be opened wider than at present, 
so that no reputable architect eligible under the 
Charter for election who desires to join the Institute 
as a Fellow should be debarred from doing so. 


After some discussion it was arranged to take the 
Resolutions separately, and, as regards the first Resolution, 
a proposal by Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [4.|, seconded by 
Professor Beresford Pite [F’.], to insert after “‘ Associate ”’ 
the words “or shall be elected from the ranks of the 
Associates ” was agreed to. Whereupon it was 

Resonvep, that the necessary alterations to the By- 
laws be drafted and submitted to a Special General 
Meeting to provide that after the 31st December 
1906 every person desiring to be admitted a Fellow 
shall be required to have passed the Examination 
or Examinations qualifying him as an Associate, or 
shall be elected from the ranks of the Associates ; 
but that, in exceptional circumstances, the Council 
shall have power to dispense with such Examina- 
tion or Examinations. 
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On the second Resolution, an amendment proposed by 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews [#’.| and seconded by Mr. Hugh 
Stannus [#’.| was agreed to, and the Resolution passed in 
the following form :— 


Further, that during the intervening period every 
architect eligible under the Charter for election 
who desires to join the Institute as a Fellow should 
be encouraged to do so. 


The Meeting then passed to the consideration of the 
following Amendments proposed by the Council to the 
Institute Paper “ Suggestions for the Conduct of Architec- 
tural Competitions,” viz. :— 

Clause 2 (a) to read as follows: 

“To draw up the particulars and conditions (as far 
as possible in accordance with the principles herein 
set forth) as Instructions to Competitors, and also to 
advise upon the question of cost and the amount and 
apportionment of the premium or premiums. 


Note.—In drawing up the Instructions to Competitors it 
is desirable to divide them into two distinct classes : 
(i.) Conditions—i.e. those which must be 
adhered to. 

(ii.) Suggestions—i.e. those which are merely optional 
or of a suggestive character.” 

Clause 7: Delete entirely. 

Renumber clauses 8, 9, 10, 11 as 7, 8, 9, 10 respectively, 

Clause 12: Delete all first paragraph and renumber the 
second paragraph beginning “It is essential ...” as 
clause 11. 

Add the following clause as the new clause 12 :— 

The author of the design placed first by the assessor 
or assessors should be employed to carry out the work, 
and he should be paid in accordance with the Schedule 
of Professional Practice as to the Charges of Archi- 
tects sanctioned and published by the Royal Institute. 
If no instructions are given to him to proceed within 
twelve months from the date of selection, or if the 
proposed works are abandoned by the promoters, then 
the selected architect should receive payment for his 
services in connection with the preparation of the 
competition drawings of a sum equal to 1} per cent. on 
the amount of the estimated expenditure. 


strictly 


Clause 2 (a) as amended was moved by Mr. A. W. 8. 
Cross, M.A. | seconded by Mr. C.-E. Hutchinson [A.], 
and adopted. 

A proposal by Professor Beresford Pite [#'.| to omit the 
words ‘to competitors’? in the Note to Clause 2 (a) was 
agreed to, and the Nofe thus amended, moved by Mr. Wm. 


Woodward | A. 
was adopted. 

The reason for the deletion of Clause 7 and the renum- 
bering of the following Clauses having been explained by 
the President, the proposed alterations were adopted. 

After some discussion on the new Clause 12, its adoption 
was moved by Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, M.A. [F’.], seconded by 
Mr. C. E. Hutchinson [A.], and carried. 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [4.], in accordance with 
notice, put the following question to the Chair :—Is it in 
the power of the Council to say whether it is the intention 
of the Registration Committee, in view of the great 
interest attached to the movement for the statutory quali- 
fication of architects, to take a poll of the members of the 
Institute upon the general principle involved ? 

The President stated that he was unable at present to 
reply to the question, as the Committee had not yet held 
meeting. 

The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 
at 10 P.M. 


and seconded by Mr. E. W. Hudson [4.}, 
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